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SAMUEL WILLIAM SOUTHMAYD 
Dutton, son of Rev. Aaron and Dor- 
cas (Southmayd) Dutton, was born in 
the town of Guilford, Ct., March 14th, 
1814. He was the second son and 
fourth child in a family of eight chil- 
dren. He received his name from his 
maternal uncle,—his mother’s only 
brother,— Samuel William Southmayd, 
a lawyer by profession. 

His ancestry on both sides, so far back 
as we have traced it, has been distin- 
guished for piety and substantial intel- 
ligence; and especially for attachment 
to the simple faith and order of Puri- 
tan worship. His great-grandfather, 
Thomas Dutton, had ten children, two 
of whom died in early life. The others 
were all members of churches, and 
four of them filled the office of deacon. 
He lived to the advanced age of ninety- 
three. 

One of his sons was Deacon Thomas 
Dutton of Watertown, Ct., who died 
in the year 1806, at the age of seventy- 
one. His family numbered nine chil- 
dren, the youngest of whom was 
Aaron. 

Rey. Aaron Dutton, the father of 
the subject of this memoir, was born 
at Watertown, May Ist, 1780. He en- 
tered Yale College at the age of nine- 
teen, and graduated in 1803. He made 
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profession of his faith in Christ and 
joined the college church in 1802. He 
was settled in the ministry at Guilford, 
Ct., December 10th, 1806. His mar- 
riage occurred during the same year. 
His ministry in this place continued 
until 1842, nearly thirty-six years, 
when he was dismissed. He died in 
the city of New Haven in 1849. His 
wife, Dorcas Southmayd, was the 
daughter of Samuel Southmayd, of 
Watertown, Ct. She was of a family 
of eight children, seven daughters and 
one son. She died in 1841, the year 
before her husband’s dismission. 

We shall not attempt to trace back 
farther the line of maternal ancestry, 
lest these details should become bur- 
densome. Suffice it to say, that there 
is on this side the same evidence of 
piety, intelligence, and worth, as on the 
other. Almost all the members of 
both families, for several generations, 
who have lived to years of under- 
standing, have been communicants in 
Congregational churches. 

The town of Guilford is one of the 
ancient towns of Connecticut. In the 
year 1639, one year after the settle- 
ment at New Haven, a colony from 
Kent‘ and Sussex, in England, estab- 
lished itself at this place. The head 
of this colony was Rev. Henry Whit- 
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field, a minister of wealth, and intel- 
lectual distinction. The stone house 
built by him on his arrival (and which 
was in some sense a fort, as well as a 
house, being fortified and arranged to 
repel the attacks of the Indians), is 
still standing, and is an object of great 
curiosity to visitors. The town lies on 
the southern shore of the State, fifteen 
miles east from New Haven; witha 
level, sunny, and open aspect, in that 
part bordering upon Long Island 
Sound, ,but rising on the north into 
rough hills and wild scenery. It is 
the place where Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
though a native of New Haven, spent 
the early years of his life, on the farm 
of his uncle, Job Berton, and in the 
“ Autobiography and Correspondence,” 
the spot is thus described: — 


“The town of Guilford was laid out, like 
that of New Haven, around a central square, 
on which were placed the church and its sur- 
rounding home for the dead. The settlers 
at first clustered around this center, but soon 
their farms extended on every side. . . The 
country around consists of rocky hills and 
valleys, gradually rising to where Old Bluff 
Head lifts its wooded summit four hundred 
feet, and then descends precipitous and bare, 
to a beautiful lake embowered in thick woods. 
From these heights descend the clear trout- 
brooks, now tinkling and glancing up from 
deep ravines by the road, and then dancing 
over white pebbles along the country paths, 
lined with billows of rosy laurel.” 


- The colony that established itself 
upon this spot, in the year 1639, was 
one of great intelligence and dignity of 
character, possessing also an unusual 
share of wealth, so that it was able 
from the first to build its institutions 
upon a large and substantial basis. 
The style of life which these founders 
introduced, the policy which they set 
in motion continued through many 
generations. There was an evident re- 
spectability about the old town. There 
was a tenacity in holding on to the an- 
cient customs. People did not need to 
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look away to other places to find the 
forms and fashions of life,— how they 
shouid traffic and build, or how they 
should think and act. They took these 
things as they seemed good unto them- 
selves, and as a kind of natural out- 
growth from the seeds planted in the 
past. There was consequently a large 
individuality, —a native originality of 
character, sometimes developing itself 
in unattractive forms, but helping con- 
tinually to give strength and character- 
istic features to society. Fitz Greene 
Halleck, a native of Guilford, doubt- 
less had in his mind’s eye the men and 
women, among whom his early life 
was passed, when he wrote his poem, 
“ Connecticut: ”— 
“Tis a rough land of earth and stone and tree, 
Where breathes no castled lord or cabined slave ; 
Where thoughts, and tongues, and hands, are bold 
and free, 


And friends will find a welcome, foes a grave ; 
Andwhere none kneel save when to Heaven they 


pray, 
Nor even then, unless in their own way. 


‘They love their land because it is their own, 
And scorn to give aught other reason why ; 
Would shake hands with a king upon his throne, 
And think it kindness to his majesty ; 
A stubborn race, fearing and flattering none, 
Such are they nurtured, such they live and die. 


> ee ° - “View them near 

At home, where all their worth and pride is placed ; 
And there their hospitable fires burn clear, 

And there the lowliest farm-house hearth is graced 
With manly hearts, in piety sincere.” 

Within the last seventy-five years, a 
kind of blight has come over many of 
the old towns of New England. They 
have lost not a little of their early dig- 
nity and respectability. These ancient 
municipalities, planted among the hills, 
—organized around a church of the 
living God, which was their center and 
heart,—the nurseries of culture, of 
freedom, of piety, have many of them 
gradually declined before the chang- 
ing civilization of these modern days. 
“The gods of the valleys” are pre- 
vailing over “the gods of the hills.” 
Business and population locate them- 
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selves on the streams and rivers, along 
the lines of railway, or are drained off 
to feed the enormous growth of cities. 
Silence and stagnation have crept over 
many old towns that were once places 
of great importance. They wear now 
a broken-down and discouraged aspect. 
Guilford for many years shared to 
some extent in this process of decay, 
though not in the same degree as many 
other places. But its position on the 
Sound, its relations to New Haven and 
New York, and its present railway fa- 
cilities are giving it again an upward 
tendency. 

Here, in the year 1814, the subject 
of this sketch was born, and here he 
passed all the early years of his life 
until his entrance into college. Dr. 
Bacon, who was intimately acquainted 
with his father’s family, speaking of 
his early education says:— 


“His Christian discipline began almost 
with his birth, He was born into a house- 
hold where this discipline was administered 
in love, where a mother, gentle, firm, and 
intelligent, was the guardian angel of her 
children, and the light and joy of her hus- 
band. He was carefully taught, and careful- 
ly restrained and guided. He breathed an 
atmosphere of intelligence and devotion, as 
well as love. He saw at home what the 
work of a minister was, and by the visits of 
other clergymen, learned from their conver- 
sation what their lives and trials were. He 
grew up an active, generous, courageous boy, 
sometimes given to mischievousness, but 
never to any but of a harmless nature. He 
was the best wrestler on the village green, 
and was always the champion of the weak.” ! 


Those who have known Mr. Dutton 
in the days of his youth and manhood 
can well understand that his childhood 
must have been overflowing with life. 
He was never characterized by what 
Shakespeare calls a “modest stillness 
and humility.” There was in him a 
large exuberance of animal feeling, and 
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he must have impressed almost every 
one who ever met him, that the sum 
total of what we call life was greater 
in him than in most persons. Hence 
we can easily believe all that he him- 
self used to tell, and all that others 
have told, of the boundless activity and 
sports of his childhood. In the circle 
of his brothers and sisters there was 
no lack of stir and excitement when he 
was present. Among the children of 
his own age in the town he was a dis- 
tinct personality. Whoever else might 
be forgotten in after years, he was not 
likely to fade away from the recollec- 
tion of any of his early companions. 
A bright scholar, quick to learn, and 
obedient in the school-room, he had 
the liveliest appreciation of those great 
outside interests, — running, wrestling, 
jumping, swimming, hunting, etc., etc., 
—which in the eyes of boys are of 
such vast importance. Ambitious of 
standing well with his teachers as a 
scholar, he was equally ambitious of 
holding the first place in all these 
athletic sports and exercises. A boy 
like this, with such a superabundance 
of life, is in his early years a far 
greater source of care and anxiety to 
parents, than one of a more quiet and 
retiring disposition. But if these ener- 
gies can be shaped and regulated, can 
be brought under the control of fixed 
moral principle, they are in themselves 
a treasure to be coveted. They bear a 
man easily and triumphantly over diffi- 
culties at which he might otherwise 
stand appalled. This boy found in his 
home the needed tempering and control- 
ling influence. There was a mother, 
gentle and firm, of rare intelligence, 
quiet in her deportment, but fixed in her 
principles, who knew how wisely to 
mold and shape the forming characters 
of her children. A humble and sincere 
piety was mingled with all her disci- 
pline, and formed indeed the most es- 
sential element in it. In the training 
of her household she was a most wor- 
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thy helpmeet of her husband, and in- 
deed the chief burden of this responsi- 
bility fell, as is common, upon her. 

An incident is related of this early 
period of his life which is not only in- 
teresting in itself, as illustrating the 
wide-awake and stirring character of 
the boy, but which, as it afterward 
proved, was a kind of foreshadowing 
of his future life. His father and 
mother, having a desire to visit their 
kindred in Watertown, and not feeling 
easy to leave their little flock behind, 
decided to take the children with them. 
Having made the needed provision, the 
whole family set out for Watertown, a 
distance of some forty miles from 
Guilford. The first stage of the jour- 
ney brought them to New Haven, and 
while they were resting there, the in- 
terval was employed in visiting the new 
meeting-house of the North Church, 
which had just been completed, and 
which in those times was regarded 
somewhat as an architectural wonder, 
Once inside the building, the children 
scattered in various directions. Some 
of them went into the gallery. The 
father and mother were quietly taking 
in the tout ensemble of the wonderful 
structure, when suddenly a piping voice 
was heard from the pulpit. Samuel 
had mounted the desk, and drawing his 
inspiration from Webster’s Spelling 
Book, into the mysteries of which he 
had just begun to be initiated, proceed- 
ed to orate as follows : — 


“No man may put off the law of God.” 


And s0, at this early age, he preached 
his first sermon from the very desk 
_ which he afterwards occupied, as a 
Christian minister, for twenty-eight 
years. 

In a minister’s family of that day, 
and especially one of so much character 
and prominence as that of Rev. Mr. 
Dutton, of Guilford, there was a large 
opportunity for a quick-minded boy to 
pick up ideas, and to obtain knowledge 
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of what was going forward in the 
world. It was a home of free and 
generous hospitality, and strangers 
came and went, day after day, leaving 
the memory of their anecdotes and 
conversation behind them. Here Dr, 
Abel McEwen, of New London, was 
often a visitor, and especially when on 
his journeys to New Haven to attend 
the meetings of the Yale Corporation, 
of which he was made a member in 
1826, Rev. Mr. Dutton having been 
elected to the same trust in 1825. They 
were acquaintances in college, Mr. 
Dutton graduating in 1803 and Mr. 
McEwen in 1804. Dr. McEwen’s con- 
versational and anecdotical powers 
were something wonderful. No one 
ever heard him talk an hour, when his 
mind was unbent and free, without 
holding the experience in memory long 
afterwards. His acquaintance with 
public men in Church and State was 
large and intimate, and his talk not 
only contributed to the amusement of 
young and old, but it largely increased 
their stock of valuable information. 
The visits of Dr. McEwen to this Guil- 
ford home were always welcomed by 
the children, and remembered with joy 
afterwards. We instance this case in 
particular, because we have so often 
heard reference made to it among those 
who were then the children of this 
household. 

It seemed to be marked out and set- 
tled, in the plans of this family, that all 
the sons should receive a collegiate ed- 
ucation. Three of them afterwards 
graduated, and of the other two, one 
died during his college course, and one 
while preparing for college. The 
daughters also were thoroughly in- 
structed, while the eldest received such 
an education that she was able to assist 
in the preparation of her brothers for 
college, as she has since assisted in the 
intellectual, moral, and religious train- 
ing of many young ladies now widely 
scattered through the land, the orna- 
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ments of many ahousehold. From his 
early years, therefore, Samuel was set 
upon his course of study. He was 
fitted for coilege by his father and 
sister, and entered Yale in the summer 
of 1829, at the age of fifteen years. 

We will not linger upon the details 
of his college life, except to say that in 
the winter of 1831, 2, when the Spirit 
of God was poured out so largely upon 
the colleges and congregations of the 
land, he was numbered among the con- 
verts to Christ at Yale College, and 
soon after made profession of. his faith 
in his father’s church at Guilford. 
Could a catalogue be made of all min- 
isters and missionaries who date their 
conversion from the great revival of 
1831, 2, we should gain some concep- 
tion of what resources God stores up 
for his church on earth in one of these 
great outpourings of the Spirit. They 
are like the free and copious rains that 
fall upon a land long parched and dry- 
They are refreshing and joy-giving 
even while they are passing. “The 
little hills rejoice on every side, — the 
pastures are clothed with flocks.” But 
these rains drop also “upon the pas- 
tures of the wilderness.” They are 
poured out full and free on the rough 
hills and lofty mountain ranges. They 
feed the deep and hidden springs. 
They lose themselves for a time in 
their silent and unseen progress. But 
their effects are seen long afterwards, 
when the rain itself is forgotten, in the 
full inland lake, and the freely flowing 
river. Such a rain of righteousness, 
we may believe, is on the land this very 
year. “Thou visitest the earth and 
waterest it, thou greatly enrichest it 
with the river of God, which is full of 
water,” and we can not doubt that God 
is again laying up resources for the 
toils and triumphs of his church in 
the years of the future. 

Mr. Dutton graduated with distinc- 
tion, in due course, in 1819. His class 
numbered at graduation eighty-seven, 
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and he was among the youngest mem- 
bers. After leaving college, he was 
engaged for a year in teaching in Bal- 
timore, when he was elected principal 
of the Hopkins Grammar School in 
New Haven. We have heard one who 
was then a pupil in the Hopkins School 
relate the impression made upon 
himself and the other boys when the 
new principal first made his appear- 
ance. Young, florid, rotund and hand- 
some, playful in his every look and 
action, not having yet reached his own 
majority, the boys measured the new 
teacher and speculated upon him, and 
could not exactly make out, at first, 
what manner of man he was. But 
they soon learned to love him and obey 
him, though he went freely into their 
out-door games and sports. Soon after 
he entered upon these duties, in a 
faculty meeting at Yale, one of the 
professors, with an ominous shake of 
the head, related what he had heard, — 
that the new principal of the Hopkins 
School had so let down his dignity as 
to place himself on the door-steps of 
the school building, and challenge all 
the boys by their united efforts to pull 
him off. “ Well,” said Professor Silli- 
man, “did they do it?” It was con- 
fessed that they did not. “T’ll venture 
him, then,” was the reply. In 1836 he 
was elected tutor in the college, and 
though greatly beloved by the classes 
that came under his instruction, his free 
and easy manner about the college 
buildings often shocked some of his 
more circumspect associates. It was 
quite as much in his way to jump over 
a fence as to go througha gate. There 
was a bounding health and vigor about 
him — a joyousness of spirit that found 
relief in many unusual ways. He 
seemed to have no dignity to nurse 
and take care of. The class which 
graduated in 1840 came more under his 
direction and tuition than any other, 
and the members of that class have al- 
ways retained a living affection for him. 
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In these years, while principal of the 
Hopkins School and tutor in the col- 
lege, he was pursuing his theological 
studies in the Seminary. At that time 
Dr. Taylor was in the full vigor of his 
strength, and those who have never 
known him except by hearsay, can 
hardly conceive what that strength 
was. There was a magnetic power 
about the man such as few teachers 
ever possessed. His whole soul was 
alive with the great themes pertaining 
to Man and Redemption. In the full- 
ness of his heart he seemed often to 
have uttered Milton’s great prayer: 

“ What in me is dark, 

Illumine; what is low, raise and support, 

That to the hight of this great argument 

I may assert Eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men.” 

Through all his life, Mr. Dutton was 
ever ready freely to confess that he 
was more indebted to Dr. Taylor for 
his intellectual .culture, and for his 
conceptions of truth, than to any other 
man. In his theological studies he was 
patient and severe, and it has often 
been remarked that no man ever com- 
prehended Dr. Taylor’s system of dog- 
matic theology more perfectly and en- 
tirely than he. Dr. Bacon, in his fu- 
neral sermon, said, “Of Dr. Taylor’s 
pupils none received his system of 
teaching with more exactness than this 
one.” And though in after life he 
thought he saw occasion in one or two 
points, and especially in matters per- 
taining to the doctrine of self-love, to 
modify his opinions, the great and es- 
sential features of the theological sys- 
tem which he then and there received 
he held not only with pertinacity, but 
with a loving confidence and joy. 

In the year 1838 he received and 
accepted a call from the North Church 
in New Haven to become their pastor, 
and he was ordained for the work of 
the gospel ministry, June 5th, 1838. 
This was the church over which Dr. 
Jonathan Edwards, junior, that illus- 
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trious son of a still more illustrious 
father, had been pastor from 1769 to 
1795. Mr. Dutton entered upon his 
ministry here under happy auspices. 
Only twenty-four years of age, radiant 
with health and hope, with a people 
cordially united in him as their pastor, 
with a strong and able congregation 
intellectually and financially, in the 
city, which of all other places he loved, 
life opened before him with the most 
inviting prospects. 

On the 12th of September following 
his ordination, he was united in mar- 
riage to Miss Harriet Waters, daughter 
of Asa Waters, Esq., of Millbury, 
Mass. The wise man has said, that 
“a prudent wife is from the Lord,” 
and thousands who have known Mrs. 
Dutton in her hospitable home in New 
Haven, will gladly bear testimony, that 
the young pastor was most wisely and 
divinely guided in the choice of a com- 
panion. He might have searched long 
and far before he would have found 
another more eminently fitted to grace 
and dignify the station to which she 
was called. For not only did she pos- 
sess in a high degree the gentler graces 
and excellences,— feminine taste and 
ease and delicacy, — not .only was she 
conscientiously exact in all matters of 
right and wrong, but she had also that 
rare intellectual power and grasp, by 
which she pierced through the exter- 
nals of a subject to the substance of 
it. There was no lack of topics for 
conversation in her presence, and 
though she had her share of interest 
in the current events of the day, and 
in all the goings on of society about 
her, it was ever easy for her to turn 
aside into the calmer realms of scholar- 
ship and philosophy, and discourse of 
books and systems of thought. She 
was herself a thinker, and she delighted 
to hold converse with real thinkers. 
She had the magnetic faculty to 
awaken in those with whom she was 
conversing their best powers, eliciting 
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from them thoughts of which they had 
hardly before been conscious. A man 
of real intellect and of fine conversa- 
tional powers is sometimes caught 
alongside of a person with whom he 
feels bound to talk. But every at- 
tempt which is made in this line only 
diminishes his own self-respect. All 
that he ever knew seems to vanish far 
away. His intellectual horizon little 
by little contracts, and he finally comes 
to the conclusion, that whatever may 
be true of the other person, he himself 
is essentially a fool. On the other 
hand put this same individual to con- 
verse with a person possessing this 
awakening power, and he is surprised 
at himself. His thoughts come forth 
as by magic. Ideas which before were 
only in embryo, crude and half-formed, 
leap up instantly into shape and sym- 
metry. The ideal faculty is at work, 
and the conversation gives him a pos- 
itive sense of enlargement. 

This faculty, Mrs. Dutton possessed in 
a high degree, and many a hard ques- 
tion in philosophy or theology has had 
light shed upon it, in conversation with 
her. She was not only, therefore, a help- 
meet, in the common acceptation of 
that word, but she lent a real stim- 
ulus to the intellectual work in which 
her husband was engaged. It went on 
more energetically, more systemati- 
cally, because of her presence and in- 
fluence. After her death, which oc- 
curred on the Sabbath, July 3d, 1864, 
her husband, in a discourse to his 
own people, could say of her: — 


“T need not tell you that her counsel, and 
her silent influence, more powerful than 
spoken counsel, always moved me toward 
what is right and good—to integrity, to 
Christian industry, to prayerfulness, to hu- 
manity, to self-denying benevolence, to pious 
fidelity . . . Indeed, if I had a difficult sub- 
ject to think out, there was no one to whom 
I had access from whose conversation I could 
receive so much aid as from her. In the 
power of insight into moral and religious 
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truth, and the power to discern its bearings 
on life and conduct, I have for years, rever- 
ently regarded her as my superior. I thank 
God for her helpfulness to me in my ministry 
for twenty-six years.” 

At her funeral, Rev. S. G. Bucking- 
ham, of Springfield, her pastor at Mill- 
bury at the time of hey marriage, said 
in his address: — - 


“ Of her life and influence here, where for | 
twenty-five years she has walked before you 
in all the commandments and ordinances of 
the Lord blameless ; where you have been 
daily witnesses to her conscientiousness and 
fidelity to every duty ; her humility before God, 
and kindness to every human creature; to 
her discretion and prudence; to her prayer- 
fulness and heavenly-mindedness; to her 
helpfulness to her husband in all the duties of 
his sacred office; to her unwavering attach- 
ment to you, and untiring devotion to your 
welfare, —no stranger can tell you, as you 
know it for yourselves.” 


And on the same occasion, Dr. Ba- 
con, who had known her well through 
all these years, gave the following as 
his testimony: — 


“For these five and twenty years she has 
been his most intimate and constant adviser. 
His habits of thought have been modified by 
hers. Her feminine tact and intuition have 
aided his judgment. He has seen through 
her eyes as well as through his own. Her 
loving criticism has encouraged and guided 
his public labors. The books which he has 
studied, the questions of doctrine or of duty 
which he has considered, the movements of 
Christian enterprise in which he has had a 
part, have interested her, and without her in- 
fluence, his entire activity and influence in 
the ministry would have differed from what it 
has been.” 


We have dwelt the more at length 
upon this point, because here was an 
element at work in Mr. Dutton’s pri- 
vate and public life, which no one, ac- 
quainted with this household, can neg- 
lect or leave out of the account. 

Our narrative has brought Mr. Dut- 
ton forward to his entrance upon the 
public work of his profession, and we 
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wish now to present some of the lead- 
ing features of his ministry. 

As a preacher, he was characterized 
by plainness, directness, and simplicity. 
As has been already intimated, he com- 
prehended the scheme of Christian 
doctrine which he preached, with great 
clearness. He had studied it carefully 
in every department. He knew all the 
parts and balances of the system, and 
was not likely to say in one sermon 
what would be contradicted in the 
next. We may use here, respecting 
himself, the very language which he 
employed in his noble tribute to Dr. 
Taylor, published in the “ Congrega- 
tional Quarterly” for July, 1860. “ He 
so represented the divine and the human 
side of religion as to make them har- 
monize — as to render theology con- 
sistent with itself, and with all known 
truth. While he freely admitted that 
in so profound and comprehensive a 
subject as theology, the science of God 
and his government, there are myste- 
ries, or things above and beyond our 
understanding; he abhorred and scout- 
ed the idea that there are in theology 
contradictions and absurdities,— things 
which we see and know to be contra- 
dictory or absurd.” 

In the seven hundred and more writ- 
ten sermons which he has left behind 
him, though they will be found to differ 
greatly in ability in the amount of 
thought and care bestowed upon them, 
and in that element of happy concep- 
tion with which every man who uses 
his mind is more or less familiar, still, 
they will all bear the marks of clear- 
ness and simplicity. They are the 
work of a man who never wrote at 
hap-hazard, or with mental confusion 
as to the kind of truth which he wished 
to teach. He stood upon the revealed 
word of God as a firm and everlasting 
foundation. The plan of redemption 
through the atonement of Jesus Christ 
might be to many, as it was of old, “a 
stumbling-block” and “ foolishness ;” 
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but to him it was ever “the power of 
God, and the wisdom of God,” and he 
preached itinits fullness, whether men 
would hear or forbear. As Dr. Bacon 
testified in his funeral discourse, “he 
has faithfully preached the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, — the old gospel, the pure 
gospel, the simple gospel, the gospel 
which the apostles preached. Your 
consciences bear witness for him this 
day that he has gone to his account 
free from your blood and the blood of 
all men.” 

In the year 1855, he was appointed 
to preach the Concio ad Clerum at the 
Yale College commencement. The 
subject was not of his own choosing, 
but was given him, according to usage, 
by the General Association of Connect- 
icut. It was, “The Relation of the 
Atonement to Holiness.” If, however, 
he had been left free to select a theme 
for himself, he could not have chosen 
one more in harmony with his own 
wishes. In that sermon, he gave all 
the prominence that could be asked for 
to the human side of Christ. He 
brought out with unusual fullness the 
life of Christ on earth his perfect 
obedience to the divine law, as an essen- 
tial part of his work for the redemption 
of a lost world; while he never for a 
moment lost sight of that mysterious 
work of atonement by which Christ 
“ magnified the law and made it honor- 
able.” In the closing passages, he 
thus gives expression to his sense of 
the grandeur of this atoning work : — 

“ Oh, this wondrous work, God in human 
nature giving himself a sacrifice to redeem 
a world of sinners and enemies, surpasses 
all other works of God, in its influence to 
move and sanctify souls, because it surpasses 
all others as a revelation of God; because it 
brings him more fully to the minds and hearts 
of men, — shows forth more fully than any- 
thing else the glory of God, the glory of 
his wisdom, his justice, his love. Glorious 
indeed is God in all his works and ways; 
glorious as seen in the firmament which he 
hath arched above us and studded with count- 
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less and resplendent worlds; glorious, as 
seen in the bright earth, with its fruitful sea- 
sons, its scenes of sublime power, and its or- 
dinances of beauty and gladness ; glorious as 
seen in his universal government, with its be- 
neficent law; but, oh, far more glorious, as 
seen in the cross of Christ. There is a full- 
ness of wisdom and love nowhere else seen. 
There is the clear and safe solution of the 
problem, into which the eyes of earnest an- 
gels could not before penetrate, the problem 
of salvation for a world of sinners. There 
is the blended luster of infinite justice and 
infinite mercy, the blessed union of a just 
Judge and a merciful Redeemer, with one 
hand upholding the eternal law and throne, 
the palladium of universal welfare, and with 
the other raising a world of condemned sin- 
ners to pardon and life.” 


And in this connection we may prop- 
erly refer to what was much in his 
thoughts during the closing months of 
his life. The position taken by Dr. 
Bushnell, on the subject of the atone- 
ment, in one of the sermons of the vol- 
ume published some two years since, 
“Christ and His Salvation,” as also in 
his recent work, “The Vicarious Sac- 
rifice,” pained him exceedingly, and he 
could not speak of it, but with evident 
emotion. Strong as his love and ad- 
miration for Dr. Bushnell had been, — 
stoutly as he had stood as his cham- 
pion years ago, when his case was be- 
fore the General Association of the 
State, he could not but feel that Dr. 
Bushnell was dropping out some of the 
grand and essential features of this 
great central doctrine of the gospel; 
and no claims of private friendship and 
love could have weight with him as 
against the claims of what he held to 
be sacred and revealed truth. At the 
time of the appearing of the volume of 
sermons, he uttered himself briefly on 
this topic, and at the time of his death, 
he had just been carefully studying the 
recently published volume, and was on 
the point of beginning to write an ar- 
ticle for the “ New Englander.” This 
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volume with all its side-marks and 
points to be noticed, was, after his 
death, passed into the hands of anoth- 
er, who is abundantly competent to do 
justice to the subject. 

Another most striking characteristic 
of Mr. Dutton, in his work of the min- 
istry, was his whole-souled generosity 
and humanity. He was ever receiving 
calls from those who were in trouble. 
They went to him because he would 
patiently hear their story and try to 
help them out of their difficulties. 
People living in New Haven, and 
strangers coming thither from afar, — 
the poor, the widow, and the fatherless, 
dwelling within the gates,—or the 
black man, in transit, fleeing from the 
oppressor, — alike sought his door for 
counsel and assistance. He gave good 
advice, and he gave good money. He 
was sometimes imposed upon by a 
“stranger in distress;” and stingy 
souls, who always guard their pocket- 
books, and are not caught in giving 
away money after this manner, nor 
after any other manner, may have had 
some laughs at his expense, and may 
have congratulated themselves on their 
own superior prudence and discern- 
ment. Doubtless, if a man is so cau- 
tious that he will never go near the 
water, he will not be likely to be 
drowned. If he is too niggardly to 
keep a fire, he will not probably fall 
into it and be burned. But Mr. Dut- 
ton’s philosophy about these matters 
was altogether of another kind. He 
opened his heart, and he opened his 
purse, whenever the cry of distress 
reached his ear. On the Sunday fol- 
lowing Mr. Dutton’s death, Rev. Wm. 
B. Clarke, of the College Chapel, occu- 
pied the pulpit of the North Church 
in the morning, and led the bereaved 
people in their sorrowful worship. 
One of the most touching passages in 
his sermon had reference to this trait 
of character of which we have just 
been speaking. Said the preacher: — 
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“Oh! that the poor had their friend back 
again. God will raise them up friends. He 
will not forget his own. But this is the man 
whom, in his day, He did raise up to be their 
helper. There is many a one living in this 
town who would witness this. There ismany 
a wanderer among men who found one door 
where he was not turned away. And if that 
dusky race of freemen —thank God !—who 
see in every northern man a deliverer, knew 
how eminent a one among their friends had 
now passed away in this man, there would be 
hundreds of prayers offered in their chapels 
to-day, which would be good for us to hear. 
My friends, all along, when I was trying to 
prove the good estate of our departed friend, 
as one among those redeemed from death by 
the risen Lord, I was vexed that it did not 
seem as real as I would have it. It was tog 
good, too great, to believe. But now I seem 
indeed to believe, whilst I hear that voice in 
the heavens saying, ‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these, my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.’” 


Very early in his ministry he took 
an open and declared anti-slavery po- 
sition. In this he was not hindered 
by his wife, who had been decided in 
her anti-slavery views even before her 
marriage. It was not an easy position 
to take, at that time, and in that place; 
and nothing but his love of right and 
liberty, and his hatred of oppression 
could have induced him to take it. 
But he took it and he held it, through 
evil report and through good report, 
till the day of triumph and deliverance. 
And when that day came, his soul was 
lifted up with a great joy, and like 
Miriam, the prophetess of old, he 
could exult and say, “Sing ye to the 
Lord, for he hath triumphed glorious- 
ly!” We are well aware that there is 
a company of people among us who 
indulge the fond delusion that the 
whole land has been supplied with 
anti-slavery principles from their little 
storehouse, — that all was one wide 
waste of pro-slavery sentiment, until 
their work began. In the early part 
of the present century, the people 
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of the North had reason to suppose 
that slavery was to be gradually re- 
moved by the action of the Southern 
States themselves. Even so late as 
the year 1818, the Presbyterian church, 
largely located at the South, gave to 
the world its great declaration on this 
subject, which if. not all that could be 
desired, certainly gave promise that 
slavery would be removed at no dis- 
tant day. But when the reaction came 
on, and the men of the South began to 
take on airs, and talk about the “di- 
vine right” of the system, there were 
men scattered over all the North, who, 
without conference or consultation, 
found themselves anti-slavery to the 
heart’s core. They had derived their 
principles, not from Boston, but from 
the everlasting fountains of truth and 
righteousness. In all those years, on 
from 1825, there were to be found in 
Yale College many young men who, 
in the face of a large multitude of 
fiery Southern students, uniformly took 
the anti-slavery side in every argu- 
ment. We well remember a delicate 
boy, coming from one of the wealthiest 
families of New York city, who in all 
debates, public and private, in Yale 
College, more than thirty years ago, 
was never ashamed to be known as an 
open abolitionist. We mention his 
case, because of the style of life from 
which he came. But numerous young 
men from the country, whose love of 
freedom had been nursed among their 
native hills, never bowed their knee 
to the image of Baal. When Mr. 
Dutton planted himself upon anti- 
slavery principles, it was not because 
an Anti-Slavery Society existed some- 
where, but becauSe he loved God and 
truth and liberty. All honor to the 
men, anywhere, who have stood firm 
through these long years of conflict, 
but let no mutual admiration society 
take the whole glory to itself. 

Closely allied to his large humanity, 
was the catholicity of his character, — 
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the absence of anything like bigotry. 
He loved good men of every name, 
and met them with open hand and 
genial cordiality. As Professor Clark 
said, in the sermon from which we have 
already quoted, “His cheerful face 
commended him first of all. It was 
good to see him,—his eye brightened 
so for you, and he was so full of good 
cheer. Would that there were more 
who went about the world carrying 
smiles and brightness! Shall we not 
seek to cultivate this good gift from 
above, — this most excellent Christian 


trait,— to the honor of God, and his» 


message of good tidings ?”? His house 
in New Haven was a home of most 
unbounded hospitality, and there are 
thousands scattered through the land, 
and through other lands, who remem- 
ber the genial hours which they have 
passed there. Mr. D.’s fund of anec- 
dotes and pertinent instances was of 
remarkable compass. His native Guil- 
ford and the inhabitants thereof as 
they were seen in the days of his child- 
hood and youth, were largely drawn 
upon to illustrate many points in morals 
and religion. His early friend and 
companion, Rev. John O. Colton, once 
playfully proposed to compile a book 
out of these Guilford memorabilia. 
More and more he was becoming a 
public man. He was a prompt, ready, 
and able debater, and had a quick eye 
for the business of a public assembly. 
In the National Council in Boston, last 
June, hé bore a conspicuous part, and 
only a short time before his death, he 
shared in the deliberations of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association, at its 
meeting in Brooklyn, and was highly 
complimented, in the public prints, for 
the ability displayed in council and 
discussion. He has been for several 
years a corporate member of the 
American Board, but stayed at home 
from the annual meeting last fall, that 
he might not fail to deposit his vote 
in favor of negro suffrage in the State 
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of Connecticut. Some ten years since 
the degree of D. D. was conferred upon 
him by Brown University. 

The “ New Englander” was started 
in New Haven, January, 1843, and 
almost every volume of it, from that 
time to this, contains articles from his 
pen. If we have made the count 
aright, he has contributed forty-six ar- 
ticles to this Quarterly, making an aver- 
age of two each year. No writer for 
this periodical, except Dr. Bacon, has 


‘furnished an equal amount of material. 


There are other features of Mx. Dut- 
ton’s public and private character, upon 
which it would be pleasant to dwell, — 
his energy and faithfulness in all his pas- 
toral work,— his thoughtful kindness 
in calling upon the aged and sick, — his 
winning way with inquirers who came 
to converse with him upon the subject of 
their souls’ salvation, —hislarge charity, 
making it impossible for him to retain 
a grudge or feeling of ill-will toward 
any person. It was not so much that 
he sought by principle to overcome 
such feelings, as that his nature cast 
them out as an incumbrance. There 
was no room for them in his soul, and 
they were forgotten and left behind, as 
things that had not been. We might 
dwell upon the success of his public 
labors, — the large accessions made to 
the church during his ministry, — but 
we are compelled to forbear. 

On Monday morning, Jan. 22d, Mr. 
Dutton left his home for Millbury, 
Mass., the native place of his wife, and 
where he hoped soon to be united 
again in marriage to one of her kin- 
dred. He had been suffering with a 
severe cold for a fortnight previous, 
but was better, and occupied his pulpit 
the day before. He himself, however, 
had noticed and remarked that this 
cold had been attended by different 
symptoms from those observed in 
former attacks, for he had been sub- 
ject for years to these violent visita- 
tions, which in his playful way he used 
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to call tornadoes. He was really very 
weak, and unfit to make the journey. 
He retired to rest on Monday night 
as usual, but during the night was 
chilly and restless. The next morning 
a physician was called, who pro- 
nounced the disease pneumonia, of a 
decided, character. He suffered little 
pain, and did not seem to himself to 
be very sick. He thought it was like 
previous attacks, from which he should 
soon find relief. The disease, however, 
progressed with great rapidity. Other 
physicians, from the neighboring city 
of Worcester, eminent in their profes- 
sion, were called in, but the disease 
was not checked. Some thirty-six 
hours before his death he passed into 
a state of heavy lethargy, from which 
he was aroused only with difficuity. 
When awaked he was rational, but 
soon sunk again into this oppressive 
slumber. His sister and adopted son 
were sent for, and reached Millbury 
on Friday morning. He knew them, 
and kept his mind awake for a brief 
interview with them. When told of 
his danger he said, “I know you think 
I am a very sick man, but I can only 
trust in Christ.” He was reminded 
that his beloved wife would be waiting 
for him on the other side of the river. 
“Yes,” said he, “and we will wait for 
you all.” When asked if he had any 
message to send to his church, he re- 
plied with unusual earnestness, “ Tell 
them to be faithful to the end— to the 
end —the end.” And so he fell asleep 
Friday afternoon, Jan. 26th. 

On Saturday afternoon, his remains 
were borne back to the city which he 
loved, and to his weeping flock. A 
large delegation from his church re- 
ceived the body at the depot, at eight 
o’clock in the evening, and followed it 
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in sad procession to his house. The 
funeral was deferred until the follow- 
ing Wednesday, to give opportunity 
to distant relatives, and especially to 
his brother at Cincinnati, to reach the 
place. On Wednesday, after brief re- 
ligious services at the house, conducted 
by Rev. Mr. Eustis, the body was con- 
veyed to the vestibule of the church 
at eleven o’clock, to give opportunity 
to multitudes in the city to take a last 
look at their departed friend. The 
public funeral was at two o’clock. The 
house was filled to its utmost capacity. 
The preliminary services were assigned 
to Rev. Dr. Cleaveland, but he was 
already suffering from that illness 
which has since proved fatal, and was 
obliged to decline. His place was 
filled by Rev. Mr. Eustis. Dr. Bacon 
gave a funeral discourse of great 
beauty and power, which held the large 
audience in solemn stillness, and drew 
tears from many eyes. A simple and 
tender prayer was offered by President 
Woolsey, and the beloved pastor was 
borne away from the church, where for 
twenty-eight years he had ministered 
the consolations of the gospel, to hjs 
last resting-place. After the body had 
been lowered into the grave, Professor 
Fisher spoke a few comforting words, 
and dismissed the mourning concourse. 
Through all these scenes, everything 
was done on the part of the church 
and congregation, which could be done, 
to testify their strong affection, their 
sincere and unaflected love for their 
pastor, so suddenly and mysteriously 
snatched from them. Nor was this 
feeling confined to his own flock. The 
whole city was moved, and thousands 
desired to bear testimony to their sense 
of his real worth, and their own great 
loss. 
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AGAMENTICUS, GEORGIANA, OR YORK, MAINE- 


BY REY. RUFUS M. SAWYER, YORK, MAINE. 


IT is not quite certain when civilized 
men first pitched their tents at Aga- 
menticus.' Dr. Belknap in his biograph- 
ical sketches (p. 377) fixes the first 
settlement as early as 1623. William- 
son, in his History of Maine (p. 304), 
says, “ Kittery was settled 1623, and 
Georgiana or Agamenticus, 1624.” Ed- 
ward Godfrey, once provincial gov- 
ernor of Maine, affirmed that he was 
“an inhabitant of Agamenticus in 1629 
and 30,” and the “first that built 
there.” A permanent settlement there 
was effected before 1630; probably as 
early as 1624. 

Those engaged in it were sent out 
by Sir Ferdinando Gorges, and came 
prepared to clear away the forests, 
procure lumber, build mills and ships, 
and cultivate the ground. As ship- 
carpenters and mill-wrights, they had 
the tools of their trades; as agricultur- 
alists, their oxen and implements of 
husbandry.? They built their cabins 
at the mouth of what was called Aga- 
menticus river, and on its eastern 
bank, near the ocean; where they 
found a safe harbor and good anchor- 
age. <A fertile valley, partly intervale, 
from one to two miles wide, extending 
along the banks of a navigable stream 
for six or seven miles, and heavily 
wooded with pine and oak, invited 
their attention and offered to reward 
their industry. And Gorges, their pat- 
ron, was of an ancient family, and had 
great influence with Charles I. then on 
the throne of England. Defeated in 
his attempts to get control of all the 
New England colonies and make him- 





1Agamenticus, the first name of the town 
a river running through it, and a mountain in 
the back part of it. 

2 Williamson’s Maine, p. 231. 


self their governor-general, and op- 
posed to the Puritans, he obtained from 
the king a charter of what was called 
the “Province of Maine,” intending to 
found a state which would rival Mas- 
sachusetts. Her charter, covering a ter- 
ritory extending from the Piscataqua 
to the Kennebec, and some hundred 
miles inland, “contained,” it is said, 
“more extensive powers and privileges, 
than were ever granted by the crown 
to any other individual.” Clothed with 
such authority and enjoying the royal 
patronage, he made Agamenticus the 
object of his special favors. Intending 
to maké her the seat of his govern- 
ment in Maine, he gave her, April 
10th, 1641, the privileges of an incor- 
porated town.® 

Her territory extended three miles 
each way from the “church chapel or 
oratory ” of the plantation; and her in- 
habitants had power to elect a mayor 
and eight aldermen yearly; and they 
were authorized to hold courts, erect for- 
tifications, and do many other things. 
After exciting the envy of her less fa- 
vored sisters, Piscataqua and Saco, for 
more than ten months, she was crown- 
ed with additional honors; for Sir Fer- 
dinando conferred upon her, March 1, 
1642, a city charter.* And that she 
might perpetuate his fame and share 
his glory, he fondly gave her the name 
of Georgiana; and he enlarged her 
area, so that she embraced in her lim- 
its twenty-one square miles. The At- 
lantic washed her eastern border for 
three miles; and the silent and beauti- 
ful Agamenticus, her south-western 
border for about seven miles. Her offi- 





3 Town Charter in full, Hazard’s Coll. p. 470. 
4City Charter, Haz. Coll. p. 480. Streets or 
lanes of the city still remain. 
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cers were a mayor,! twelve aldermen, 
twenty-four councillors, and a record- 
er. She was to enjoy in general the 
rights and privileges of the city of 
Bristol, England. 

Bancroft, speaking of her, says: 
“ Agamenticus, though in truth but 
a poor village, soon became a char- 
tered borough.” Referring to her illus- 
trious founder, he says, “ Like another 
Romulus, the veteran soldier resolved 
to perpetuate his name, and, under the 
name of Georgiana, the land round 
York became as good a city, as seals 
and parchment, a nominal mayor and 
aldermen, a chancery court and court- 
leet, sergeants and white rods, can 
make of a town of less than three 
hundred inhabitants, and its petty offi- 
cers.” 

“This embryo city,” and the early 
settlements generally of Maine, were 
under the direction of Episcopalians. 
And Gorges was instructed, by the 
court of England, to establish the 
Episcopal form of worship throughout 
his province.2 Thus Georgiana was to 
be the seat of ecclesiastical power, as 
well as civil; and the residence of the 
bishop, and other Episcopal dignitaries. 
But whether she was ever blessed 
with a settled minister of that order 
is quite uncertain. Doubtless she en- 
joyed Episcopal worship, for she had a 
“ church chapel or oratory,” as we hear 
from her first charter. And we hear 
of several ministers of the same faith 
in the province of Maine at that time. 





1 The first mayor was Thomas Gorges. The 
cellar of his residence is still visible near Gorges’ 
point. He went to England in 1643. 

2 Our will and pleasure, is, that the religion 
now professed in the Church of England, and 
Ecclesiastical government now used in the 
same, shall be ever hereafter professed, and 
with as much convenient speed as may be set- 
tled and established in and throughout the 
province.’ From the Charter of Gorges 
found in Haz. Coll. p. 442-445, and Sulli- 
van’s App. p. 397-408. 
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One Robert Jordan* of Casco, con- 
ducted Episcopal worship in different 
places for nearly thirty years. Rev. 
Richard Gibson,‘ a scholarly man, and 
popular preacher, labored also at 
Casco, Portsmouth, and Isles of Shoals, 
for six or seven years — beginning 
1637.5 He probably visited Georgiana 
frequently; for at Portsmouth, he was 
only eight miles distant, and at the 
Isles of Shoals, but nine; and he at- 
tempted- to make the Islanders revolt 
from Massachusetts, and come under 
Gorges’ government. Other Episcopal 
clergymen preached at times in the 
early settlements of Maine. Conse- 
quently that form of worship must 
have been frequently, if not statedly 
observed at Georgiana, the principal 
seat of power. 

We hear, also, of the labors of Puri- 
tan minisiers in this proud little city, 





8 Williamson, i. 299 and 395. Savage says, 
he ‘came as a preacher before 1641, probably 
having deacon’s or priest’s orders. Married 
Sarah, daughter of John Winter, the great 
teacher of all that coast, and slid easily into 
civil life, but was not cautious enough to con- 
ciliate the Massachusetts chief men, who im- 
prisoned him in 1654, but in 1658 he was sworn 
a freeman. His estate was on the Spurwink, 
now Scarborough.” Removed to Portsmouth in 
1675; died there, in 1679, in his 68th year, and 
left a will providing for widow, and children, 
John, Robert, Dominicus, Jedediah, Samuel, 
and Jeremiah. 

# Williamson, i. 291 and 395. 

5“ One Richard Gibson, a scholar, sent some 
three or four years since (perhaps in April, 
1637) to Richman’s Island, to be a minister to 
a fishing plantation there, belonging to one Mr. 
Trelawney, of Plymouth, in England. He re- 
moved from thence to Pascataquach, and this 
year, 1642, was entertained by the fishermen at 
the Isle of Shoals to preach to them. Wholry 
addicted to the hierarchy and discipline of 
England.” Savage's Winthrop, ii. 66. Savage 
adds “‘ No just ground of complaint, I suppose, 
appeared against Gibson.” But after trouble 
with the Massachusetts authorities, he returned 
to England in 1642. Bred at Magdalen college, 
Cambridge, had his A. B. 1636.” Savage’s 
Dictionary, under “ Gibson.” 
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or among the good people of Agamen- 
ticus' before it was founded. Hon- 
orable mention is made of Rev. Mr. 
Thompson, a “pious and learned” 
minister who came to this country, 
1637, and was afterward installed first 
pastor of the church in Quincy, then 
Braintree. He did good service, it is 
supposed, at Agamenticus.? But the 
wily, corrupt George Burdett made his 
appearance as a clergyman after Mr. 
Thompson left. He turned up in Sa- 
lem, 1634, and, under the pretense that 
he had been persecuted by a bishop 
in England, gained admission to the 
church in Salem. He soon left for 
Dover, N. H. But the friends of vir- 
tue and order, learning what his char- 
acter was, pursued him. He fled to 
Agamenticus, where he was secure 
from their power, and there he did 
much mischief, and filled up the meas- 
ure of his iniquity. Indicted, con- 
victed of breaches of the peace, adul- 
tery, and slanderous speeches, he was 
fined, and soon left for England, “ de- 
nouncing vengeance against his judg- 
es.” A Mr. Hall, an excommuni- 





1The first colonists are represented as very 
reckless and licentious. See Belknap’s Biog. 
of Gorges. 

2 William Thompson, a native of Lancashire, 
matriculated at Brazen Nose College, Oxford, 
28 Jan. 1620, aged 20; preached in Winwick, 
Lancashire; came over in 1637; was first at 
Kittery, or York; ordained at Braintree, in 
company with Henry Flint, in 1639; died 10th 
Dec. 1666. See Savage’s Dictionary, which 
refers to authorities. Savage’s Winthrop, i. 
818, ‘a very gracious, sincere man.’’ 3824, “a 
very holy man who had been an instrument of 
much good at Acomenticus.” 

8 Williamson, i. 284; also Winthrop’s Hist. ii. 
11. Burdett had had trouble in England, as ap- 
pears in Bloomfield’s History of Norfolk county, 
England. After much trouble, ecclesiasticalgin 
Yarmouth, the king had given permission to 
the corporation of that place to nominate their 
own “lecturer,” they paying his stipend; that 
is, the corporation was to present to the lords 
of the council two or more names, one of which 
the council was to select. Mr. Burdett was ap- 
pointed, at a salary of £100 per year. The 
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cated minister, who labored also at the 
Isles of Shoals followed him, and “ was 





times he was to preach, his duty to “assist the 
curate,” &c., are all given in document by 
Bloomfield. For the final determination of the 
difference lately agitated between the town and 
the dean and chapter of Norwich, Matthew 
Brooks, minister, and George Burdett, lecturer, 
“ of great Yarmouth aforesaid,” appeared before 
the Bishop of Norwich, March 19, 1683, and 
agreed to a division of labor, &c. In July fol- 
lowing, Mr. Brooks cited Mr. Burdett before 
the Chancellor of Norwich, for not bowing at 
the name of Jesus. The latter defended him- 
self by asserting that he did bow, and was 
ready to do so; but he was suspended. A 
month later, tue suspension was removed on the 
intercession of the bailiffs. But in April, 1635, 
Mr. Burdett, having been again suspended by 
the high commission court, left soon precipi- 
tately, and went to New England, leaving be- 
hind him a distressed wife and family, to 
whose support the corporation generously al- 
lowed an annuity of twenty marks. 

Coming to Salem, he was admitted freeman 
September 2, 1635, and being “‘an able scholar, 
and of plausible parts and carriage” (Hub- 
bard), was employed to preach to the church 
there, of which he was received a member. 
Finding the discipline of the church too strict 
for his loose conscience, he went to Dover, N. 
H. probably in 1637, where he continued for 
some time in good esteem; preached there for 
awhile, then succeeded in removing from au- 
thority, Mr. Thomas Wiggans, who had been 
placed there by the English proprietors, and be- 
came governor. In 1638, Captain John Under- 
hill served Burdett in the same manner. 

Burdett wrote to Archbishop Laud, late in 
1638, in vigorous terms against the Massachu- 
setts government, that it “was not discipline 
that was now so much aimed at as sovereignty ;”” 
and asking that the disorders he redressed. 
Early in 1689, the Archbishop replied, thank- 
ing him for his care of His Majesty’s interests, 
&c. Both letters, or their contents, came into 
the hands of the governor at Boston. (See 
Wintkrop’s Journal.) “ Being detected in some 
loose actions’ (Belknap), he hastily removed 
to Agamenticus, as above. In the trials there, 
his cattle were seized for payment of fines. 
There is a record of a suit regarding these 
cattle, at Exeter, N. H. He appealed to the 
king, but his appeal was not allowed, and he 
left for England, full of enmity. Arriving 
there, in the commencement of: the revolution 
of 1640, he joined the royalist forces, was 
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entertained ” by the people of Georgi- 
ana.' Other ministers who could not 
find protection in Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire, doubtless visited the 
place; for all the settlements in Maine, 
were open to the incursions of “ wolves 
in sheep’s clothing,” who led the peo- 
ple away from the fold of Christ. 

In the light of such facts it is not 
difficult to see what the moral and re- 
ligious condition of Georgiana and the 
Province of Maine, in general, must 
have been in those times. There were, 
probably, a few faithful Episcopal cler- 
gymen, who did their part to promote 
good morals, and correct religious 
views. And here and there a Puri- 
tan minister, like Mr. Thompson, scat- 
tered seeds of truth which took root, 
and blossomed into piety and virtue. 
The most of the communities, though, 
planted as they-were, largely by ad- 
venturers in pursuit of a fortune, vis- 
ited by outlaws from Europe, Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire, must 
have been moral and religious deserts, 
with now and then aclear fountain and 
fruitful vine. 

But the civil authorities did much to 
restrain vice and crime, and something 
to encourage religion and morality. 
The charter under which they acted 
required them to establish religious 
worship. And in their zeal, they “or- 
dered all parents in the western country 
to bring their unbaptized children to 
that ordinance.” * 





taken prisoner by the parliamentary party, and 
was put in prison, which is the last we hear of 
him. 

1This was probably Benjamin Hull, a min- 
ister at Weymouth, Massachusetts, in 1635; of 
Beverly soon after, of York as above, and of 
Oyster river (now Durham), N. H. in 1659-61. 
He had a son born in York, and his daughter 
Elizabeth married John Heard, of Dover. Cot- 
ton Mather (Magnalia) calls him “a revered 
minister.’’ So says Savage; but there is con- 
fusion somewhere between Benjamin and 
Joseph. Joseph ‘was of the Isles of Shoals. 

2 Williamson, i. 286. 
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Severe laws stood on their statute- 
books, frowning upon various immor- 
alities. And the guilty were made to 
feel their force in some instances; for 
one of the persons implicated in Bur- 
det’s crime —a Mrs. Gouch (Ruth, wife 
of John) — was compelled to stand two 
Sabbaths in the congregation, and one 
day in general court, arrayed in a white 
sheet. And a profane man had to pay 
two shillings for two oaths; a drunkard 
one shilling for a fit of intoxication; 


and another individual was whipped by 


order of court for abusing and running 
away from his master. Several per- 
sons were fined for slander. The fine 
in one case was £5; in another, £6 6s. 
6d.; and one John Winter * was prose- 
cuted — under a law that would fit 
speculators now pretty snug — “for 
taking a premium of more than 5 per 
cent. on the cost of articles sold. Such 
laws, made necessary by the corrup- 
tion of the times, were flaming swords 





3 John Winter, ‘‘a grave and discreet man,” 
was sent over in 1632, by Trelawney and other 
fishermen of Cornwall, to Richman’s Isle; ac- 
quired large estate. See Willis; Gen. Reg. 
v. 264; Savage’s Dict.,— for history and family. 

¢ A curious petition, presented at one of the 
courts, gives us some insight into the severity 
of the times. It is as follows: ‘ The humble 
petition of R. Cutts and T. Cutting sheweth, — 
That contrary to an order of court, which says 
no woman shall live on the Isles of Shoals, John 
Reynolds has brought his wife hither, with an 
intention to live here and abide. He also hath 
brought upon Hog Island a great stock of goats 
and swine, which by destroying much fish do 
great damage, ... and also spoil the spring of 
water on that island... . Your petitioners pray, 
therefore, that the act of court may be put in 
execution for the removal of all women inhab- 
iting there; that said Reynolds may be ordered 
to remove his goats and swine from the islands 
without delay.”” The court ordered Reynolds to 
remove his goats and swine from the islands 
within twenty days. But as tothe “ removal of 
his wife,” the court decided, “If no further 
complaint come against her she may enjoy the 
company of her husband.”’ Williamson, i. 304; 
Records of York Co. Courts; also, William- 
son, i. 283-5. 
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in the paths of bad men, restraining 
them and protecting every paradise of 
innocence and virtue. They guarded 
life and property, secured a degree of 
order and peace, and were almost the 
only effective barriers to vice and 
crime. 

A change passed over the Province 
of Maine at this period of its history. 
Civil war broke out in England, and 
Gorges, though past the prime of life, 
girded on his armor and gave the 
strength of his declining years to the 
support of the “unfortunate Charles 
the First.” At the siege of Bristol with 
Prince Rupert, he was taken prisoner 
when the city surrendered to Crom- 
well’s forces, and was thrown into con- 
finement. His possessions in Maine 
were divided and fell into the hands of 
different parties. Rumors of his death 
spread among the people. They wrote 
to him; but receiving no answer, they 
proceeded to elect a governor and 
councilors under his charter. They 
wrote again, and, after waiting a year, 
learned that he was dead; but received 
no instructions about their civil affairs. 
Left to themselves, they soon called a 
popular convention at Georgiana.’ Af- 
ter discussing their rights, duties, and 
difficulties, the inhabitants of Kittery, 
Georgiana, Wells, and probably Isles of 
Shoals, “with free unanimous consent, 
formed themselves into a body politic 
for the purposes of self-government.” 
A confederacy was established. Other 
forms of government existed farther 
East. One, a “proprietary,” extending 
to the Kennebec. Beyond the Kenne- 
bec, another, “mostly conservative.” 
Beyond the Penobscot still another, al- 
together “military.” These ships of 
state launched about the same time, 
with no bond of union, presenting dif- 
ferent claims, sailing across each oth- 
er’s track, frequently ran into each 
other. And the regulations on board 





1 Williamson, i. 825 — 6; also, Bancroft, i. 480. 
10 
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each were such that the officers and 
men did not know either their places 
or duties. Insubordination and mis- 
rule prevailed, and the sea of politics 
became boisterous. There was great 
danger that these ships of state would 
all be either foundered or wrecked. 
And the red men, fired with revenge, 
thirsting for blood, and eager for plun- 
der, were watching their opportunity. 
Both, impending dangers and Gorges’ 
death, cast a dark shadow over the 
province. 

Many of the people saw that order, 
security, and prosperity existed in Mas- 
sachusetts and in New Hampshire, then 
connected with the former state. They 
sought a union with Massachusetts. 
Their request was readily granted. 
“The great charter of the Bay Compa- 
ny was unrolled before the general 
court in Boston, and so interpreted as 
to give Massachusetts full claim to all 
the territory embraced in Gorges’ 
charter. Commissioners were soon on 
their way to reorganize the govern- 
ment of Maine. In the mean time, Ed- 
ward Godfrey, his associates in office, 
and a part of the people, appealed to 
the Court of England, protesting 
against the doings of Massachusetts. 
But Charles I. had lost his throne, and 
Cromwell, a friend to the Puritans, was 
in power. They consequently found 
but little favor. They appealed to the 
people of the colonies, but a majority 
favored union with Massachusetts.’ 

Kittery, Georgiana, Wells, Cape Por- 
poise, Saco, and, in due time, other 
towns, yielded, without serious opposi- 
tion, to the authority of Massachusetts, 
and her institutions, laws, and ecclesi- 
astical polity, gradually gained perma- 
nent footing in Maine. 

Thus Georgiana, twenty years be- 
fore there:-was a wharf at Boston, and 
after a career of ten years, lost her 





2 Bancroft, i. 480. 
8 Williamson, i. 335-9. 
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place among the cities of America. She 
never became, as her founder doubtless 
intended, the “ mistress of the seas” in 
the Western hemisphere, or the capital 
of amore powerful government than 
that of Massachusetts. And her aspir- 
ing inhabitants were under the neces- 
sity of taking the humble name of 
York, and reposing in safety for nearly 
two centuries under the shadow of the 
old Commonwealth. 

“The religious liberty of the Epis- 
copalians was left unharmed, and the 
privileges of citizenship were extended 
to all inhabitants.”' They were not 
burdened with taxes except for county 
and town purposes. But the province 
continued to be the battle-field of op- 
posing political and religious theories. 
And unprincipled itinerant preachers, 
taking advantage of the large liberty 
enjoyed by the people, embittered the 
strife by appealing to the prejudices of 
combatants. The general court of 
Massachusetts finally required all 
preachers to secure the approbation of 
four neighboring churches. And as 
most places were destitute of the stated 
means of grace, every town was re- 
quired to make provision for the sup- 
port of a pious minister.' 

And the cause of education, hitherto 
neglected in Maine, received the atten- 
tion of Massachusetts. She made it 
the duty of every town, containing fif- 
ty householders, to employ a teacher 
sufficient time to teach the children to 
read and write. And she required ev- 
ery town of one hundred families to 
provide a grammar-school, in which 
young persons could be fitted for col- 
lege. And town officers were directed 
to have children catechised, and see that 
they “had some trade, or were fitted 
for some useful calling.” * 





1 Williamson, i. 356. 

2 “In 1675, the selectmen of Kittery, Cape 
Porpoise, Scarborough, and Falmouth were 
presented by the grand jury in several indict- 
ments, for not taking care that the children and 
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‘Many humane provisions were es- 
tablished by legislative authority.” 
These provisions offered timely relief 
to the unfortunate stranger, and ex- 
tended the hand of charity to the poor 
generally. They stood between the 
honest debtor, and his oppressive cred- 
itors, securing to him his rights and 
liberty. They forbade cruelty to ani- 
mals, and protected the poor Indian in 
the quiet possession of his “ planting- 
grounds and fishing-berths.” 

Strict laws also guarded morals. 
They frowned upon idlers,* “ tobacco- 
takers,” drunkards, gamblers, profane 
swearers, bearers of false news, slan- 
derers, extortioners, fornicators; and 
threatened with death, murderers, rob- 
bers, burglars, traitors, blasphemers, 
adulterers, and other criminals. They 
imposed strict regulations upon public 
houses, and “expressly prohibited” 
the various games and sports calcu- 
lated to corrupt the young. 

Thus did Massachusetts shield the 
morals of the rising generation, manifest 
atender regard for the poor and defense- 
less, and open to all the fountains of in- 
telligence, virtue, and religion. Talent 
and genius, when associated with moral 
worth, were crowned with honors, 
however humble their origin; for the 
avenues to greatness and distinction 
were closed to none. Though she had 
her faults, no other commonwealth at 
that period did so much to encourage 
general intelligence, protect innocence 
and virtue, and establish correct relig- 
ious and moral principles among the 
people. York did not suffer at her 
hand. Still her right to govern in 
Maine was often called in question. 
Repeated efforts were made by the 





youth of their towns be taught their catechisms, 
and educated according to law.” . Williamson, 
i. 383, 

%As late as 1674, one Charles Potum, “ was 
presented to the grand jury, at York, for living 
an idle, lazy life, without any settled employ- 
ment.’ Williamson, i. 881 4. 
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heirs of Gorges to recover their lost 
possessions, And they were success- 
ful for a time; but the people petition- 
ed the court of England to be permit- 
ted to live under the government of 
Massachusetts, and their request was 
finally granted; though Charles II. was 
in power, and the Episcopalians enjoyed 
the royal patronage.’ Puritan views, 
laws, and customs had gained too 
strong a hold upon the people to be 
easily shaken off. A simple form of 
worship, free schools, and what would 
now be called severe, even cruel laws, 
were their choice. 

About ten years after Massachusetts 
extended her protection over Maine, 
Mr. Shubael Dummer commenced his 
labors in York as a minister of the 
gospel. He was a young man, having 
graduated at Harvard, six years pre- 
vious, at the age of twenty. Some 
ten years after he came to York, Dec. 
13, 1672, he was ordained, and preach- 
ed his own sermon from the passage, 
“Return, O Lord, and visit this vine.” 
The first prayer was by the Rev. Mr. 
Moody, of Portsmouth, and the charge 
by Rev. Mr. Philips, of Rowley.2 The 
whole period of his ministry in York 
was thirty years, commencing 1662, 
closing 1692. 

But how little there could have been 
to encourage him in his field of labor ! 
The first settlers of the town were ad- 
venturers, and it had been an asylum 
for excommunicated and itinerant min- 
isters, agitated by civil commotions, 
and never enjoyed for any great length 
of time regular preaching. As far as 
we can learn, everything was at loose 
ends, except what was restrained by 
civil law; and Cotton Mather informs 
us, that Mr. Dummer “ spent very much 
of his own patrimony to subsist among 





1The controversy about the right of posses- 
sion in Maine was continued until Massachu- 
setts effected a purchase of the Province of 
Gorges, 1677, by paying his heirs, £1,250 stg. 
. 2 Records of the first church in York. 
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the people.” But Mr. Dummer was a 
devoted man, and well furnished for 
his work, and doubtless, led not a few 
to Christ. Said Cotton Mather after 
his death, — 

“Our Dummer, the minister of 
York, was one of whom, for his exem- 
plary holiness, humbleness, modesty, in- 
dustry, and fidelity, the world was not 
worthy. He was a gentleman well de- 
scended, well tempered, and well edu- 
cated.... He might have taken for the 
coat of arms, the same that the holy 
martyr Hooper did prophetically,—a 
lamb in a flaming bush, with rays from 
heaven shining on it.” Such a man 
would not fail to make converts and 
build up a church. As early as 1672, 
he organized the first church in York, 
now the oldest church in the state. 
Its members were his spiritual chil- 
dren. How numerous they became dur- 
ing his ministry we have no means of 
ascertaining. We have reason to sup- 
pose that much love, joy, and peace, 
circulated in the veins of society in 
York, as the result of his labors; for 
Cotton Mather says, “ Though solicited 
with many temptations to leave his 
place, when the clouds grew thick 
and dark in the Indian hostilities, and 
was like to break upon it, he chose, 
rather, with a paternal affection to stay 
amongst those who had been so many 
of them converted and edified by his 
ministry.” 

But his field of labor, already blos- 
soming with piety and virtue, and 
orderly and peaceful, was suddenly 
thrown into confusion and laid waste, 
and many of his little flock, either 
butchered or carried into captivity. 
One winter morning, in 1692, at the 
season of the year when the people 
felt there was no danger of an attack, 
the Indians, led by Catholic French- 
men (the bitter enemies of the Puri- 





8 The first records were destroyed when the 
town was burnt by the Indians. 
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tans), and coming stealthily on snow- 
shoes, surprised them, while around 
their firesides, breakfast tables, or 
family altars, before the more public 
duties of the day commenced, killed 
from fifty to seventy-five of them, and 
took about one hundred more, prison- 
ers. The few who fled to the garrison- 
ed houses, or were stationed in them, 
Were summoned to surrender; but 
they replied, that they would “ first 
shed the last drop of their blood.” 
Their bravery saved them. After de- 
stroying the dwelling-houses on the east 
side of the river, and the provisions of 
the people, the Indians beat a hasty re- 
treat into the woods, fearing pursuit by 
the inhabitants of Piscataqua. 

Hardship, suffering, and, in many in- 
stances, death, awaited their poor cap- 
tives. Cruel treatment they received 
at the hands of their savage foes, ere, 
half-starved, shivering with cold, they 
wended their weary, forlorn way 
through the snows of mid-winter to 
the “kennels” of their captors in the 
wilderness. The first Sabbath after 
they started on their sad journey, an 
unfeeling red man, dressed in the 
clothes stripped from the dead body of 
their pastor, paraded himself before 
them, with mock dignity, and in deris- 
ion of a Puritan minister, —‘‘a devil 
as an angel of light.” 

Mrs. Dummer, who was one of the 
captives, overcome by fatigue and ex- 
posure, heart-broken with sorrow, soon 
entered the dark valley to find her hus- 
band on the other side, where the 
“wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest.” He had taken 
his golden harp but a few days, when 
she joined him and took hers. 

He was shot as he was about to start 
on horseback to make pastoral visits. 
His friends, who escaped by being in 
the garrisoned houses, or on the west 
side of the river,' found him near his 





1 The Indians had no means of crossing the 
river, so that the few who lived on its western 
dank escaped unharmed. 
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own door, naked and in his blood, with 
his face to the ground. Where “his 
cold remains in solitude sleep the years 
away,” we are not permitted to know, 
for no stone, so far as I can learn, marks 
the place of their “last retreat.” But 


“ These remains, this little dust, 
Our Father’s care shall keep, 
Till the last angel rise and break 
The long and dreary sleep.” 


I find the following lines dedicated 
to his memory, by his friend Cotton 
Mather*: — 


“ Dummer, the shepherd, sacrificed 
By wolves, because the sheep he prized ; 
The orphan’s father, church’s light, 
The love of heaven, of hell the spight ; 
The countrie’s gapman, and the face 
That shone, but knew it not, with grace. 
Hunted by devils, but relieved 
By angels, and on high received. 
The martyred pelican, who bled, 
Rather than leave his charge unfed. 
A proper bird of paradise, 
Shot, and flown thither in a trice. 
Lord, hear the cry of righteous Dummer’s 
wounds, 
Ascending still against the savage hounds 
That worry thy dear flock, and let the cry 
Add force to theirs that at thine altar lye.” 


By the kindness of Mr. Sibley, libra- 
rian of Harvard, I am able to add the 
following facts about Mr. Dummer:— 

“Shubael Dummer, son of Richard 
Dummer, was born at Newbury, Mass., 
Feb. 17, 1636. His father came from 
England, in 1632, and settled at Rox- 
bury....Of his mother, Mrs. Mary 
Dummer, we find the following in the 
Roxbury church records, in the hand- 
writing of the apostle Eliot: ‘She was 
a godly woman; but, by the seductions 
of some of her acquaintances, she was 
led away into the new opinions in Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s time, and her husband re- 
moving to Newbury, she there openly 
declared herself, and did also seduce 





~ 2 These verses, and the other quotations I 
have made from Cotton Mather, may be found 
in his Hist. of N. E., book vii. art. 15. 
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her husband, and persuade him to re- 
turn to Boston.’ ”? 

“The son of these parents (Shubael 
Dummer) enjoyed the best advantages 
which the country afforded for receiv- 
ing an education. From his earliest 
years he was brought up under the 
ministry of one of the most eminent 
scholars and Christians among the fa- 
thers of New England (Rev. Thomas 
Parker, of Newbury), and very proba- 
bly was his pupil, and fitted by him for 
admission to college. At the age of 
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twenty he received his first degree (at 
Harvard), and at the age of twenty- 
four became a preacher, and was ad- 
mitted a freeman of Massachusetts 
Colony.” (American Quarterly Regis- 
ter, x. 241, 242.) 

He preached in Salisbury* probably 
two years before he settled in York. 
The church there voted to secure his 
services. (Mass. Ree. vol. iv. part 1, 
page 429.) His wife was Mary, daugh- 
ter of Edward Rishworth. 





THE LOGIC OF CONGREGATIONALISM. 


BY REV. JOSEPH TRACY, D. D:, BEVERLY, MASS. 


Messrs. EpitTors: Your notice of 
my friend Punchard’s History of Con- 
gregationalism incites me to offer you 
a thought on this subject, which I have 
entertained for many years, though I 
have never seen it in print. 

Mr. Punchard shows that there have 
been churches having that form of gov- 
ernment and no other, from the earliest 
ages. This is right, and true, and con- 
clusive; but it is more than sound logic 
permits our opponents to demand of 
us. 

We say that a company of believers, 
residing in the same vicinity, associated 
and statedly meeting for Christian or- 
dinances, worship, and instruction, is a 
Church of Christ. The covenant by 
which they are associated may or may 





1Richard Dummer, the father of Shubael, 
was born about 1599, at Bishopstoke, Hants, 
‘England; second son of John. He came over 
in the Whale from Southampton, arriving May 
26, 1632; settled at Roxbury, moved to Boston, 
then to Newbury; was Assistant in 16385 and 
86; favored Wheelwright and was disarmed, 
1637; sent home; came back in 1638 in the 
Bevis; married (2d) in 1644, Frances, widow 
of Rev. Jonathan Burr, of Dorchester, who 
died Nov. 19, 1682, aged 70; hd second wife 
had four children. 


not be written. It may be a mere un- 
derstanding, by which they rely on 
each other as Christian brethren, act- 
ing together for these purposes. This 
is all that is necessary to the mere be- 
ing of achurch. Its well-being requires 
also officers for spiritual and temporal 
affairs: that is, elders and deacons. 
Wherever these are found, there is a 
church, according to our definition, — a 
Congregational church. 

As a man, unrighteously deprived of 
his liberty and made a slave, does not 
cease to be a man, so a church, unright- 
eously subjected to a hierarchy, does 
not cease to be a church; and as, when 
many slaves are chained together ina 
“coffle” for more easy government, 
each enslaved man is still a man, so 
when many churches are cofiled to- 
gether for the same purpose, each is 
still a church. Nor does it alter the 
case, if the enslaved men, or churches, 





2The “inhabitants of ye new toune [now 
Amesbury] at Salisbury” petitioned the Gen- 
eral Court, the “old toune” having consented, 
that the former be not charged for church sup- 
port at the latter, the latter being “in hand 
with Mr. Subaell Dumer.” The Court, 31 
May, 1660, judge that Mr. Dummer “ may be 
a man meete for that work.” 
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do not know their rights, but submit to 
their enslavement willingly, believing 
that such a course is the best that they 
can pursue. 

It is an old ecclesiastical maxim, 
that we are to receive as true, as a 
part of Christianity, what has been re- 
ceived always, everywhere, and by all 
Christians: “ quod semper, quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus.” And, if rightly ap- 
plied, the maxim is as true as it is old. 
Congregationalism stands this test. It 
has been practised always, everywhere, 
and by all Christians. Always, every- 
where, and among all, Christians have 
met statedly, for religious purposes, 
and by mutual understanding among 
themselves, constituting congregations 
of believers; and, as a general rule, 
have had the two kinds of officers nec- 
essary for the “ well-being ” of a church, 
— one kind to teach and administer or- 
dinances, and another to care for tem- 
poralities. 

That there have been such congrega- 
tions wherever Christianity has pre- 
vailed, no one, probably, will deny. 
Indeed, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to conceive how Christianity, as a liv- 
ing, practical system, can exist without 
them. 

And this is all that, in absolute strict- 
ness of logic, we are bound to prove. 
We need not show that these churches, 
or any of them, have always enjoyed 
their freedom. It is enough for us to 
show that they have always existed. 
They may have been enslaved, and 
made to accept their slavery without 
questioning. Still, they have existed. 
There have been congregations of be- 
lievers, who did not “forsake the as- 
sembling of themselves together” for 
worship and instruction, wherever and 
whenever there has been a living Chris- 
tianity. And congregations of believ- 
ers, so assembling, are, according to 
Scripture and our doctrine, Congrega- 
tional churches. 

And here, in strictness of logic, the 
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burden of proof ceases to rest on us. 
It is for those who claim authority over 
the churches, to prove the rightfulness 
of their claim, either by the express 
words of Scripture, or necessary infer- 
ence from them, or by the universal 
practice of Christians. If they fail to 
do this, as they must, then Congrega- 
tional churches may rightfully disre- 
gard their claims and assume the free 
management of their own affairs. 

And this shows the true logical form 
of our fellowship with Christians of 
other names. We do not, for example, 
acknowledge the body that calls itselt’ 
“The Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the United States” as a church of 
Christ, or as a church at all. We re- 
gard it as a body containing many 
churches of Christ, and apparently, 
some congregations which, for want of 
Christian piety, can not be recognized 
as churches of Christ. We recognize 
each congregation of believers in that 
body as a sister church, with whom we 
have fellowship spiritually, and with 
whom we are ready to exchange acts 
of visible fellowship. 

It is indeed well to show that Con- 
gregational churches, understanding 
and exercising, more or less perfectly, 
their just liberties, have always exist- 
ed. But, logically, it is enough to show 
that whatever is essential to the being 
of a Congregational church is enjoined 
in Scripture, and has had, and still has, 
universal prevalence; so that if forms 
that have been only local, partial, tem- 
porary, should be laid aside, Congrega- 
tional churches, and such only, would 
remain. 

The same can not be said of any oth- 
er form of church organization. Other 
forms, by the mere fact of their exist- 
ence, disprove each other’s claim to 
universality. 

It would be easy to enlarge on this 
subject; but I attempt, for the present, 
only a hingor thinkers. J. T. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL usages often take 
form in the mold of circumstances. 
The history of the various church poli- 
ties reveals the fact that principles have 
been stretched, bent, compressed, and 
suited to the civil and social condition 
of Christianity, while its friends have 
not been sufficiently careful to inquire 
into the scripturalness of what they 
sanction. An ecclesiastical error once 
incorporated into the usages of a church 
is corrected with great difficulty. The 
prestige of antiquity and the “ Fathers” 
is urged in its defense, and there are 
some men whose veneration for the 
acts of their denomination in its primi- 
tive times almost exceeds their rever- 
ence for the Acts of the Apostles. 

These remarks find an illustration in 
some of the modern standards and ex- 
positions of Congregationalism’ con- 
cerning a certain agency for the diffu- 
sion of the gospel which was potent 
in the days of Paul, and might be ren- 
dered highly efficient at the present 
time of opened doors, wide and effect- 
ual. I mean the agency established by 
apostolic usage for the diffusion of the 
gospel where churches prepared to re- 
ceive and sustain a settled ministry can 
not be secured without some years of 
patient effort. The term missionary 
having been used in modern times prin- 
cipally to denote one sent far hence to 
the heathen, — this word, even when 
qualified by the word home, does not 
fully designate the agency in question. 

The nature of the work to be accom- 
plished in wide regions of our own 
country where there are no nominal 
heathen, — the slow and laborious pro- 
cess by which self-supporting churches 
are to be secured in many communi- 
ties of our land, are better designated 


by the term evangelization, and the 
preacher undertaking this work by the 
name evangelist. 

These terms are certainly scriptural. 

It is admitted on all hands that in apos- 
tolic times there was an order of evan- 
gelists in the Christian ministry, to 
which belonged Philip, the evangelist, 
Timothy, whom Paul exhorted to do 
the work of an evangelist, Titus, who 
actually performed the same work, and 
many others. Yet the assumption has 
been made by some, that such persons 
do not constitute a permanent order in 
the Christian ministry; that we should 
restrict ordination, except in case of 
those sent on some definite missionary 
work, to those who are installed pas- 
tors of the churches effecting their or- 
dination. 
f Before endeavoring to establish the 
point that the office of evangelists was 
designed to be permanent, it may be 
well to inquire, if so, why has the fact 
been almost overlooked in the Congre- 
gational church polity as developed in 
our own country? 

Among the influences contributing 
to this result, are these: 

1. The predominantly religious char- 
acter of the people in New England 
during its early history. 

The ecclesiastical usages of that age 
were very much affected by the fact 
that the mass of the people, if not Chris- 
tians, were, from principle, the support- 
ers of Christian institutions. 

A church was deemed an indispensa- 
ble organization in every colony and 
community large enough for its exist- 
ence. Hence the ministerial work of 
that time was not to set agencies in 
operation for the conversion of the peo- 
ple to a belief in the importance of 
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Christian churches, to form them for 
church membership, and for the duty 
of receiving and supporting preachers 
of the gospel. They already had either 
piety or principle for these works, and 
the only practical question was to sup- 
ply such churches as sprung up out of 
the convictions of the people with a 
settled ministry. This required only 
the order of the ministry designated as 
bishops or elders, and the main ques- 
tion was, how shall these be constituted 
and settled? 

Had our wide West, with its teem- 
ing population, regardless of churches, 
indifferent to the gospel and its minis- 
ters, been before the minds of the 
Mathers, and Cotton, and Davenport, 
they would have written some things 
concerning the New Testament agency 
for evangelizing these regions, which, 
under their circumstances, never oc- 
curred to them. The question in their 
time was how to take care of church- 
loving communities, and give them an 
able and a permanent ministry. The 
details of this work they set in order 
according to the mind of Christ; but 
we are not to infer that they have set 
forth the whole New Testament scheme 
for the propagation of the gospel 
through the agency of Christian minis- 
ters. Bonaparte developed the laws 
of warfare for large armies working in 
countries well supplied with munitions 
of war; yet something more has lately 
been said about the management of 
military expeditions against an unset- 
tled race on our frontiers; and we shali 
yet learn that the science of war can 
find ways to meet such a foe, of which 
even the genius of Napoleon never 
spoke. 

In the religious conquest of the West 
and South, we shall find that there are 
evangelizing agencies contemplated in 
the New Testament which the condi- 
tion of the New England fathers did 
not require them to use. To quote 
them as authorities, beyond the letter 
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of which we must not go, is like relying 
on the rules for the management of 
heavy artillery in a campaign against 
flying guerrillas. 

2. Another cause of imperfect views 
respecting the office of evangelists, is: 
An illogical inference from the prin- 
ciple strenuously held by the Puritans, 
that it is the prerogative of the local 
church to ordain its own minister. 

This is certainly a doctrine of the 
New Testament; but does it follow 
from it that no ministers are to be or- 
dained, unless, at the time, they are 
wanted by some already existing 
church, as settled ministers? 

This seems to be the inference of 
some. They quote the fathers of Con- 
gregationalism to prove that we should 
not ordain candidates for the ministry 
until they are elected by some church 
to the pastoral office. The argument 
is, that it was the custom of those fa- 
thers to ordain only under such circum- 
stances, therefore we should not tran- 
scend their usage. But who can prove 
that, under our circumstances, with the 
unchristianized population of the West 
and South before them, they would not 
have ordained all the Philips and Tim- 
othys to be found, and sent them out 
in the name of the churches, to raise up 
new churches, and to be to them as pas- 
tors, without the nominal existence of 
the pastoral relation, until such times 
as it could be wisely constituted? The 
argument that because our fathers or- 
dained only those who were to fill the 
pastorates of local churches, we should 
ordain no others, is precisely like the 
reasoning by which some would discard 
the practice of infant baptism by, quot- 
ing the passage, “He that believeth 
and is baptized,” &c. We reply to 
such, the passage respects only adults, 
and is not meant to cut off children. 
And we may say, the doctrine of the 
fathers, that ordination is an act by 
which a local church supplies itself 
with a pastor, is correct for churches 
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prepared to receive, settle, and support 


pastors, but it ‘has no reference to 
churches in a state of infancy; none to 
the process of begetting and bringing 
churches into the kingdom of Christ. 
We may assume, from the genius of the 
gospel as a world-wide gift to men, 
that it will include agencies for the 
planting and training of churches un- 
der the care of competent ministers, 
possessing all the prerogatives of the 
ministerial office, and exercising them 
for the benefit of such young and fee- 
ble churches, until they are prepared 
to receive and support a settled minis- 
try. 

The remark, that the limited experi- 
ence of the early New England fathers 
narrowed their views and statements 
on this subject, may be applied without 
any disrespect to some of the present 
Nestors in the camp of New England 
Congregationalism. They speak and 
write with only their little region of 
this great land in their thoughts,—a 
spot insignificantly small on a map of 
the United States, — a tract of our coun- 
try which we could more than cover 
could we overlay it with some single 
one of the States west of the Missis- 
sippi. Could we transport these good 
men from their hill-girt homes to the 
prairies of the West, wide and free as 
the blue expanse above,—-could we 
give them a journey over the vast 
spaces that stretch away under their 
setting sun,—peopled with millions 
who must be won to Christ, if at all, 
by conquest; they would return to 
their little district east of the Hudson 
with at least one new idea, and that 
idea would be that if the New Testa- 
ment does not provide and recognize 
an order of men to be ordained to go 
and plant churches in this immense 
tract of country, — churches over which 
they cannot be installed for years in 
some instances, — then it ought to pro- 
vide such an agency, and is imperfect 
without it. 
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Another circumstance which has of 
late brought the order of Evangelists 
into distrust is : 

3. Certain abuses of the office by men 
not properly discharging its functions. 

We find many references to these 
abuses in the religious periodicals of 
the last fifty years. A writer in the 
“Christian Spectator” for 1829 com- 
plained that “Associations and occa- 
sional councils, too, are ordaining a 
great number of our licentiates, or, as 
they have been significantly styled, 
‘candidates for the ministry of the 
gospel,’ not for the purpose of installing 
them as pastors over churches, not as 
missionaries foreign or domestic, not 
for any specific work requiring the 
services of an ordained minister, but to 
seek employment” as revivalists or 
preachers among our settled ministry. 

This practice still exists. There are 
men called evangelists in regions where 
the kind of labor which they undertake 
is of a doubtful character. But we 
should not allow our distrust in such 
men and their measures to prejudice 
our judgment on the question before 
us. We are not arguing for a class of 
supernumeraries among settled minis- 
ters. The office which we have recog- 
nized is quite different from that 
assumed by reputed revivalists. The 
order of New Testament Evangelists 
will not build on the foundations of 
other men. They will not crowd into 
the sphere of settled ministers, — they 
find work in the regions beyond the 
reach of such men. 

I will allude to another circumstance 
which has affected our views on this 
doctrine of evangelists : 

4. In our arguments against the dif- 
ferent clerical orders of the Episcopacy 
we have sought to gain strength by 
narrowing the issue to the proposition 
that pastors are the only permanent 
order of ministers recognized in the 
New Testament. We have feared to 


-admit that so far as their work is con- 
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cerned there may be two orders in the 
Christian ministry, lest we should be 
driven to the admission that the official 
authority of the two may also differ. 
Hence we have shown that the twelve 
apostles had no successors, because, 
from the nature of the work to which 
they were called, they could have none. 
They were to be the witnesses of 
Christ’s life, teachings, death, and res- 
urrection. Their testimony we receive, 
and discard all pretended apostolic suc- 
cessions. By many, it is attempted to 
dispose of the New Testament Evan- 
gelists — and by this, I do not mean the 
authors of the four gospels—in the same 
way. They are dropped as a tempo- 
rary class of laborers, needed at that 
time, but not as a permanent order of 
ministerial laborers. We have only 
then to show that pastors, teachers, 
overseers, and bishops are interchange- 
able terms, denoting one and the same 
office, and we carry our point against 
the advocates of the clerical ranks of 
Episcopacy. But is it necessary to 
success in this argument that we take 
the ground that there is only one order 
in the Christian ministry as respects its 
office work ? May there not be more 
than one order in this respect, while in 
all matters of rights, authority, and 
official standing, there is an essential 
equality, while the functions of the 
ministry are common to all? Can we 
not present a better front to Episco- 
pacy by assuming this level and com- 
mon ground that whether we are in- 
stalled and settled, or, having been duly 
ordained by churches which we have 
left for the work, are preaching and 
raising up churches not yet prepared 
to “settle ” us,— that we are all equal in 
the prerogatives of the Christian min- 
istry,— than we can present while some 
who fancy themselves elevated on hills 
and even mountains by installation, 
look down upon their uninstalled breth- 
ren, as on plains and in valleys, and 
say to them,“ you are hired by the 
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year asI hire my Irishman; you are 
inevitably made weak and deprived of 
great moral power. You are under 
the influence of a system that degrades 
you”? Is it to be expected that men 
even with considerable grace, who are 
doing the work of evangelists in the 
West, can read grave discussions by 
their installed brethren intended to 
show that ministers who are not in- 
stalled are inferior to themselves in 
ministerial rank, if indeed they ought 
to be called ministers, and not be 
tempted to say, “come out of your 
clerical corners into the wide field 
where we preach, and we will show you 
men who are hired by the year without 
degradation, — uninstalled but not un- 
stable,— and exerting a wider and 
stronger moral power than many who 
stand, withered and dry, where instal- 
lation planted them years ago”? But 
we would not seem to speak with feel- 
ing on this subject. We have only a 
desire that the cause of Christ suffer 
no detriment. Those doing the work 
of evangelists would not be hindered 
by the utterances of ministerial breth- 
ren who might speak and think differ- 
ently with a more extended knowledge 
of facts and a wider experience. 

But it is time to inquire what reasons 
can be urged in favor of the view that 
the order of preachers called evange- 
lists in the epistles of the New Testa- 
ment was designed to be permanent? 
Is ordination without installation now 
necessary for the work of planting and 
raising up churches, not on heathen 
ground merely, but in many wide 
sections of our own civilized country? 

The question arises, why not send 
forth men with only a license to preach 
and when they can organize a church, 
let them be ordained by it, and installed 
over it? To one without experience in 
such work this might seem wise. But 
those who attempt this labor in 
the newly settled parts of our country 
find that it often requires several years 
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to raise up a church to such a condition 
of strength that a minister could wisely 
make it the object of his whole care. 
It is necessary to have two, three, and 
sometimes more, young churches under 
the care of one preacher, who shall 
divide his labors among them. It 
would be inexpedient to ordain one 
over several distinct churches, perhaps 
in rival communities, and no one of 
several such churches may be so much 
stronger than the rest as to make it 
proper to ordain the preacher over it, 
and if this thing were done it would 
often disqualify him for exerting the 
best possible influence in his whole 
field. Churches in this condition need 
the sacraments, and, as according to 
custom, a licentiate could not adminis- 
ter them, great embarrassment would 
arise from the difficulty and often im- 
possibility of effecting exchanges with 
those who were ordained. Such church- 
es need in their ministers all the func- 
tions of the ministerial office —every- 
thing that can enhance the personal 
power and influence of the men who 
are to take charge of them. They 
should be competent for every minis- 
terial function in order to influence the 
community and give dignity to their 
work. For these reasons men who are 
only licensed to preach and are virtual- 
ly deemed under probation for ordina- 
tion are not the men for raising up new 
churches. It is enough that the church 
be an “ experiment; ” it is too much that 
its preacher be an “ experiment” also. 
He should be a man in whom some 
church has already expressed the con- 
fidence implied in ordination. 

The following particulars are deemed 
proof that the New Testament con- 
templates the permanent existence of 
an order of ministers, ordained without 
installation, and possessing all the pre- 
rogatives of the Christian ministry and 
exercising them in the planting and 
training of Christian churches, where 
such churches must have an in- 
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fancy and time of growth, often very 
slow. 

1. The office of evangelists is spoken 
of as distinct@from that of pastors and 
teachers, prophets and apostles. 

In Eph. iv. 11, Paul says, “and he 
gave some apostles, and some prophets, 
and some evangelists, and some pastors, 
and teachers.” From this passage we 
learn that the office of evangelists is 
distinct from the others mentioned, and 
may co-exist with them—that it is a 
gift of Christ to his church and is of 
the same general nature and design as 
the office of pastors. It is mentioned 
as co-ordinate with this office, and, so 
far as appears from the passage, of 
equal importance. 

2. The office of evangelists was given 
to the church for the same end as that 
of pastors. All the offices mentioned 
are said to be alike given “for the per- 
fecting of the saints, for the work of 
the ministry, for the edifying of the 
body of Christ.” It is here declared 
that the work of an evangelist is of the 
same nature, in its effects, as that of a 
pastor. It is the work of the ministry 
no less than a pastor’s labor. It tends 
to build up the body of Christ, which 
is the church, and to fill out the char- 
acter of the saints. Without good 
reason, we are not to assert that an 
office, of which such are the results, 
was temporary, and has now ceased 
to exist. It appears, 

3. That persons called evangelists, 
and appointed to do the work of evan- 
gelists, received the same instructions, 
and discharged the same functions as 
did pastors. In Acts xxi. 8, Paul says 
“We entered into the house of Philip 
the evangelist, which was one of the 
seven” who some years before were 
chosen deacons. Soon after Philip’s 
appointment as deacon, we are told, 
in Acts viii. 5, that he went down to 
the city of Samaria and preached un- 
1o them. He wrought miracles and 
baptized believers (Acts viii. 38). In 
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his office-work as an evangelist he 
seems in no respect to have been infe- 
rior to other preachers of the time. 
In 2 Tim. iv. 5, it is sai® to Timothy, 
“Do the work of an evangelist; make 
full proof of thy ministry.” | What was 
Timothy’s public office-work? He was 
not an apostle. In 2 Cor. i. 1, it reads, 
“Paul, an apostle, and Timothy our 
brother; ” again, Col. i.1, “Paul, an 
apostle of Christ, and Timothy our 
brother.” If Paul had regarded Tim- 
othy as an apostle, while calling him- 
self one, he would not have been so 
uncourteous as to say that Timothy 
was not one, but only a brother. Again, 
Timothy was not bishop of Ephesus, 
or settled pastor of the church there. 
When Paul, according to Acts xx. 1, 
went into Macedonia in the year 60, 
he besought Timothy to abide at Ephe- 
sus to regulate certain disorders in the 
church at that place —“ to charge some 
that they teach no other doctrine.” 
Addressing him at Ephesus in the 1st 
Epistle to Timothy, he informs him 
what qualifications should be possessed 
by teachers, bishops, and deacons. He 
tells him to “rebuke not an elder, but 
entreat him as a father; ” to “lay hands 
suddenly on no man ;” that is, to or- 
dain no one for the church hastily. 
These directions imply that the church 
at Ephesus was to have officers who 
were other persons than Timothy. 
They were given Timothy as direc- 
tions to aid him in securing proper 
men for the offices in the church. But 
further, the sojourn of Timothy at 
Ephesus was not intended by Paul to 
be permanent, as it would have been 
had he, in modern language, been set- 
tled over the church. In the second 
Epistle, probably written from Rome, 
Paul says, “Do thy diligence to come 
shortly unto me.” “Do thy diligence 
to come before winter.” Hence it ap- 
pears that Timothy, at the request of 
the apostle, spent several years at 
Ephesus on a special mission, from 
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which he was recalled when the work 
was done. The general duties of this 
work were indicated when Paul wrote, 
“Do the work of an evangelist.” This 
work included acting for the church in 
the ordination of officers, teaching and 
exhorting and preaching the word as 
did Philip the evangelist, but there is 
no proof that Timothy, in the modern 
sense, was ever installed over any 
church. He labored not as a settled 
pastor, but as a stated supply, an 
evangelist at and about Ephesus. 

The work of Titus was similar. He 
was not a permanent bishop or pastor 
in any church, but was left by Paul in 
Crete to act for the churches in the or- 
dination of their bishops or elders. 
Paul did not intend that he should settle 
there, for in chapter iii. 12, he says, 
“when I shall send Artemas unto thee, 
or Tychicus, be diligent to come unto 
me to Nicopolis,”—we find him ex- 
pected at Troas,— on a mission to the 
church at Corinth, — and on another to 
Dalmatia. 

He was never settled, but labored for 
the churches wherever the providence 
of God opened the way. 

It is not essential to the argument 
that we should be able to adduce a 
score of instances like these, but only 
to mark the nature of the work per- 
formed by these evangelists. As we 
are not arguing with believers in Epis- 
copacy, it is not necessary to prove 
that they were not diocesan bishops, 
that they did not ordain men by their 
own authority. They performed the 
ceremony of ordination for, and in the 
name of, the churches, as did other 
ministers. They preached, they bap- 
tized, and, by parity of reason, admin- 
istered the ordinances of the church, 
and possessed the same prerogatives to 
act for churches at their request in 
matters now committed to councils, as 
did bishops or elders. The angels of 
the seven churches in Asia Minor could 
not have performed more official. acts 
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than did these men. They were not 
surpassed in this respect by any mod- 
ern pastor, even those who have been 
settled from three to seven times. But 
to prove beyond question that the order 
of New Testament evangelists was not 
merely a temporary measure for those 
times, we have only to apply the old 
principle, “ Ratio manet, lex manet.” 

4, The circumstances which rendered 
it necessary to establish the order of 
evangelists in the days of primitive 
Christian churches still exist, even in 
nominally Christian lands, and will 
continue to exist until the millennium. 

This is a sufficient answer to the as- 
sertion that no provision is found in the 
Scriptures for the perpetuation of this 
order of men. If this be so, which is 
doubted, the reply is, the command to 
continue the order exists in the still ex- 
isting circumstances which at first led 
to its institution. There is no direct 
command to continue the order of dea- 
cons in modern churches. If it be said 
the qualifications of deacons are given, 
thus implying the permanency of the 
order, then the charge of Paul to the 
evangelist Timothy gives the qualifica- 
tions of the order, and implies its per- 
manence. We infer that the diaconate 
should continue, because the state of 
things which led the Head of the church 
to appoint it still continues. What 
better reason than this do we need for 
continuing the office of evangelists? 
In the days of the apostles, there was 
need of men to go, like Philip to Sama- 
ria, and preach.and secure the existence 
of new churches. There was need of 
men to preach to churches that could 
not have settled pastors and to take 
care of them, as Titus did of the 
churches in the Island of Crete, until 
men could be found who could be or- 
dained elders or pastors of them. In 
wide regions of our own country, we 
find to-day that the same necessity ex- 
ists. In thousands of communities, and 
some of them in regions where there 
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are settled ministers, as we learn from 
the recent missionary enterprise under- 
taken in New England by one who was 
lately a beloved secretary of the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society, there 
is need of ministerial effort to gather 
believers into little churches, to preach 
to them, to carry them through a pe- 
riod of weakness. It requires no mean 
order of talent, —no imperfect degree 
of experience and piety for this work. 
The infancy of such churches must be 
watched over by men who can be to 
them all that any installed minister can 
be to his church; and yet these church- 
es can not settle a preacher because the 
men who preach to them must each 
have several churches in the same 


condition under their care, or because 


where the preacher spends all his time 
with one church, it is too unsettled itself 
to think of settling its minister, — too 
dependent on missionary aid to assume 
the obligations of a church receiving a 
pastor. This is the “logic of events” 
by which we prove that the New Tes- 
tament order of evangelists is now val- 
id. These are “the stubborn facts” 
which some of our brethren overlook 
when they write of “the uncongrega- 
tional way of ordaining ministers” 
without installing them over some par- 
ticular church, and intimate that we 
are guilty of spiritual concubinage at 
the West. (“Cong. Quarterly,” 1864, 
page 360.) If so, we are less guilty than 
some of the evangelists mentioned in 
the New Testament. They often had 
more than several of these young con- 
cubines; Western ministers generally 
have only from one to four. 

But how should the order of evange- 
lists be ordained? This is not a diffi- 
cult question. Indeed it is, in practice, 
solved by our New England churches. 
In the contest of our Puritan fathers 
against Episcopal ordination, they took 
the ground “that the essence of the 
outward call of an ordinary officer con- 
sisted in his free election by the church 
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and his acceptance of that choice” —that 
“in churches where there are no elders, 
imposition of hands on officers elected 
may be performed by some of the breth- 
ren orderly chosen by the church for 
that service ”—that “ particular church- 
es are the first subjects of this power of 
ordaining.” (“Apology for the Liber- 
ties of the Churches in New England,” 
pages 61,62.) The theory was, that or- 
dination must be an act of some partic- 
ular church, for itself. The person or- 
dained must become the pastor of the 
church ordaining him, and hence their 
custom was, “a new imposition of 
hands upon every new call to an exer- 
cise of the ministry.” (Ib. 148.) That 
is, the dismission of a minister so far 
unordained him that the next church 
calling him must perform the ceremony 
again. But this theory was not strict- 
ly carried out. In a letter of Charles 
Morton, he says, “ Yet to us who came 
from Europe, Mr. Bayley and myself, it 
(the imposition of hands) was abated.” 
It was too much to treat those good 
men as wholly unordained, and in mod- 
ern installations the same custom pre- 
vails. The candidate is viewed as more 
a minister than a licentiate, as virtually 
ordained and only to be installed pas- 
tor. We have a feeling that one who has 
been once solemnly ordained, and has 
performed all the functions of the min- 
isterial office, is not really unordained 
by honorable dismission. By common 
consent such ministers are allowed to 
preach and administer the sacraments. 
In practice, our churches do not abide 
by the logic that a pastor is ordained 
by some church for its own pastorate, 
and that when he leaves this, he ceases 
to be an ordained minister. The local 
church, in feeling and in practice, or- 
dains the candidate for life or during 
good behavior. If he is dismissed hon- 
orably, he is furnished with papers 
commending him to the churches “as 
an able and devoted minister of: the 
gospel.” A pastor of course he is not, 
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until elected by another church to its 
pastoral office; but he is deemed an or- 
dained minister. It will be impossible 
to change this custom. It need not be 
changed. 

The ordination of Timothy may have 
been by the Presbytery of a particular 
church. It was certainly in accordance 
with the wishes and wants of the 
churches, and it qualified him to bea 
“stated supply ” at Ephesus, or to ex- 
ercise the functions of the’ ministry 
elsewhere. By whom such men as 
Barnabas and Titus and Philip were 
ordained, we are not told. A divine 
call to the ministry is the principal and 
only essential point. Good order re- 
quires that one so called should be for- 
mally inducted into the ministerial of- 
fice by those to whom Christ has dele- 
gated that power. If ordained by some 
church for its own pastoral office, in the 
intention of that church he may be or- 
dained for them so long as it is wise for 
him to remain, and, also, for service af- 
ter that as an evangelist, until settled 
as pastor of some other church. If a 
suitable person for the ministry sees a 
field in which he can do the work of an 
evangelist, he may ask some church for 
ordination, that he may go and. perform 
it. If achurch not prepared to receive 
a pastor can find a man qualified for 
ordination, it may call a council to or- 
dain him without installation. 

But we have only to analyze the act 
of installation and settlement, to show 
that one who is ordained and preaching 
to a church or churches, without for- 
mal installation is entitled, as respects 
his people, and in councils where sent 
by his people to act for them, to the 
same rights and powers that pertain to 
installed ministers. The essential things 
in a settlement are a divine appoint- 
ment to preach, and a contract between 
the minister and the people, pledging 
him to faithful service, and them to 
Christian co-operation and to his mate- 
rial support, 
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Leaving out of view the mixed and 


unscriptural arrangement of church 
and society which prevails in New 
England, and making the church, as it 
was in the primitive days of Christian- 
ity, the only party in the agreement 
with the preacher, one who by mutual 
consent is chosen by a church to act as 
its religious teacher, and is desired by 
the church to fill, in all respects, the of- 
fice of a minister of the gospel for it, is 
virtually just as much its pastor in re- 
spect of rights and duties, as he could 
be if a council should meet and sanc- 
tion the agreement. 

If the council, according to our 
theory, has no installing power orig- 
inating in itself, —if this power is from 
the church and is exercised by the 
council for it, —a minister who has en- 
tered into a contract with a church has 
complied with the essential thing, and 
the church may deem him its minister 
and ask him to be its moderator, — to 
control its pulpit, to represent it in 
councils, — with just as much propriety 
as if a council had reviewed the. pro- 
ceedings and sanctioned them. This is 
the practice in the West, and no evils 
result from it. Where the mongrel 
system of church and society does not 
exist, there is no need of installation to 
legalize the contract. Our churches 
will be held by moral obligation, and 
by legal too, if the contract is a matter 
of record on the books; yet a minister 
will rarely ever find it necessary to ap- 
peal to Cesar for help to collect his 
salary if he is a prudent man and fit 
to be in the ministry. We would not, 
however, recommend that the custom 
of installation by a council be dispensed 
with when the contract between people 
and preacher can be made with a pros- 
pect of permanence. But where this 
is a matter of experiment and doubt, 
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installation will make it no less so, and 
it may embarrass both parties. 

Where such a custom prevails, as at 
the West, churches can be regulated in 
the matter of fellowship with each 
other in a very simple way. 

Our Associations examine the cre- 
dentials of ministers coming to us and 
asking a recognition, and our confer- 
ence of churches receives no church 
into its body until its covenant and 
articles of faith have been submitted 
for examination. 

In the West we find it necessary to 
adopt such action. We believe it scrip- 
tural. We shall restrict and weaken 
ourselves if we refuse to go beyond 
the doctrine of our old “standards” 
on this question. They were formed 
in the mold of circumstances, which 
do not surround us. They contain 
truth, but not all truth; they were wise 
for conditions of society then existing, 
and for similar conditions now existing. 
But I misapprehend the genius of 
Congregationalism if it has no expan- 
sive power —no power to adapt itself 
to new circumstances, none to advance 
with light and order into the regions of 
moral chaos which Christ bids us enter. 
If the system is only adapted to com- 
munities already Christianized, it is not 
the gospel. If it will do for New Eng- 
land, but is not fit for the West, it is 
not the gospel; for the gospel is adapt- 
ed to regenerate the West, and to re- 
construct the South. The hour has 
come for Congregationalism to develop 
its evangelizing agencies. It has the 
order of evangelists. Let it increase 
their number, understand their effi- 
ciency, and give them its moral and 
material support. ' 





1 For comments upon this article, see Edi- 
tor’s Table. 
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THE PARAMOUNT CLAIMS OF THE WORK OF PAROCHIAL 
CHRISTIANIZATION. 


BY REY. A. 8S. CHESEBROUGH, GLASTENBURY, CONN. 


IN a given locality, Christian piety 
must exist in individuals and in house- 
holds, rudimentally, at least, prior to 
the establishment of a church. But a 
church having been gathered and or- 
ganized, its first great duty is the thor- 
ough Christianization of all the indi- 
viduals and families which are within its 
more immediate reach, or which consti- 
tute its proper parish,—a work that 
includes the spiritual culture and edifi- 
cation of its own members. This is 
called the first great duty of the local 
church, a duty paramount to all others, 
inasmuch as it has reference to a semi- 
nal enterprise, absolutely essential to 
the realization of the true idea of a 
church, and infolding within itself the 
very life-germ of all associated efforts 
to Christianize and save the world. 

1. Christian obligation seems to in- 
crease in the ratio of the nearness in 
which others stand related to us, and of 
their susceptibility to be benefited by us. 
It is on this principle, that “if any pro- 
vide not for his own, and especially 
for those of his own house, he hath de- 
nied the faith and is worse than an 
infidel.” Do we not here also discover 
the main reason why God’s covenant 
people received the first offer of the 
gospel? When our Lord first sent 
forth the Apostles, “ He commanded 
them, saying, go not into the way of 
the Gentiles, and into any city of the 
Samaritans enter ye not; but go rather 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 
So, also, subsequently to the resurrec- 
tion, He declared to them His will, 
“that repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached in his name among 
all nations, beginning at Jerusalem,” — 
a charge which they faithfully obeyed, 


and to which frequent reference is 
made in the inspired record of their 
labors. 

In the grand enterprise of subduing 
the world’s rebellion, it is easy to 
see that the Captain of our salvation 
selected such “ bases” of operations as 
would enable His people to hold their 
ground against opposition, and furnish 
the best centers from which to act ag- 
gressively upon the kingdom of Satan. 
They were to begin their work, as we 
have seen, among their “ brethren and 
kinsmen according to the flesh,” whose 
language they spoke, whose habits of 
thought they understood, whose preju- 
dices they had shared, whose interests 
were dearer to them than those of any 
other nation. These their fellow-coun- 
trymen had been, in common with 
themselves, under the training of that 
divinely ordained system of religion, 
which was designed as “a schoolmaster 
to bring them unto Christ,” and hence 
were, by their knowledge of the true 
God, and of the nature and claims of 
His service, and of the realities of a 
spiritual and future world, susceptible, 
beyond all other people, to impressions 
from distinctively Christian truths. 
And though the Jewish mind tended 
strongly to formalism and bigotry, yet 
it was incomparably in advance of the 
world besides, in respect to its pre- 
paredness for the gospel. Hence in 
preaching this gospel, as completed 
by the resurrection and ascension of its 
Author, the apostles were to make 
their “ beginning at Jerusalem.” Here 
they were, so to speak, to clear a place, 
lay out their ground, and plant the 
foundations of that spiritual edifice 
which was to exceed in glory the 
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Temple of Solomon. Here they were 
to organize their first church, and con- 
solidate their strength, with a view to 
the discipling of all nations to their 
Master. From this local center, they 
were to pass to another, as they gath- 
ered strength to possess and hold it, 
and then to another, clearing the 
ground as they went, at each succes- 
sive point, for a permanent and organ- 
ized settlement,—unless in any case 
driven away temporarily by persecu- 
tion,—and thus onward toward the 
grand consummation. This order of 
procedure was instituted by the 
Saviour himself, in his parting ad- 
dress to the disciples: — “ Ye shall be 
witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, 
and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” 
These local churches thus planted, or 
to be planted as the good cause ad- 
vanced, — dotting the world over, like 
stars set in a dark firmament,— are 
each to illumine its own peculiar sphere, 
and all eventually by their united glow 
to light up with a perfect brilliancy 
the entire firmament itself. Each is 
to be held responsible, as its first care, 
to look after the spiritual welfare of its 
own members, and provide and employ 
the best means of self-edification. And 
then it is to do good to all in its own 
immediate neighborhood who are with- 
out the pale of its communion; the in- 
mates of Christian homes, associates 
in labor and business, neighbors and 
friends, fellow-attendants on the sanc- 
tuary, and townsmen,—all who are 
susceptible to impressions of good from 
its labors, — all, in short, whom it can 
reach; recognizing its obligation under 
the gospel rule fully to occupy its 
culiar field of labor in the com 
in which it is established. Each indi- 
vidual, whether minister or lay-mem- 
ber, is not to lose himself in the mass, 
but, in the spirit of Christ-like love to 
his neighbor, is to assume his full share 
of the work; and in concert with his 
11 
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brethren, so far as in him lies, earnestly 
to strive to bring the gospel into im- 
mediate and saving contact with the 
hearts of all to whom Divine Provi- 
dence gives him access. 

The imperative obligation resting on 
the churches to do this work, is strik- 
ingly seen in the light of this consid- 
eration, —that if they neglect it, it will 
be left undone. And the inevitable con- 
sequence of neglect will be, a dishonor- 
able yielding up of their rightful and 
precious heritage to moral desolation 
and the everlasting ruin of the souls 
whose welfare stands closely connected 
with their watchfulness and fidelity. 
Whatever else the professed followers 
of Christ may do, if they neglect the 
spiritual interests of their own house- 
holds and kindred and neighbors and 
associates, they cannot wash their 
hands in innocency. “The voice of a 
brother’s blood crieth unto God” 
against them. And the sentence pro- 
nounced against such undutiful ser- 
vants can be no other than this: “He 
will miserably destroy those wicked 
men, and will let out his vineyard unto 
other husbandmen, which shall render 
him the fruits in their season.” Matt. 
xxi. 41. 

2. These views, as sustaining the 
paramount importance of parochial 
Christianization, we shall see illustrated 
and confirmed if we follow the track of 
the apostles, and their fellow-laborers, 
in their efforts to execute the “ Great 
Commission” received from Christ. 

After “ waiting” in Jerusalem till the 
Spirit was poured out from on high, 
and seeing the full organization of the 
mother church, which indeed is the 
mother of us all, “they were scattered 
abroad everywhere, preaching the 
word,”— planting churches, as_ they 
went, throughout Judea, Samaria, Phe- 
nicia, and Syria, as far as Antioch. 
From that city, as a radiating point, in 
due time, jnissionary journeys were un- 
dertaken under the sanction of the 
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church there, which resulted in the 
establishment of organized Christian 
institutions over a large part of Asia 
Minor, and some of the adjacent islands, 
and subsequently in Greece and Italy. 
In all these movements we see no trace 
of an ecclesiastical establishment of a 
provincial or diocesan character. The 
local church stands forth prominently 
and singly, as the divine instrumental- 
ity for concentrating and uniting the 
Christian elements in each single com- 
munity, — as the beating heart which is 
to send forth through the entire body 
of the population, the vital currents of 
spiritual healing. 

It is worthy of special notice to what 
extent the missionary labors of the 
apostles and their companions were 
expended in the “training,” as dis- 
tinguished from the “ planting ” of the 
early churches. Their mission had 
reference not simply, as some might 
hastily suppose, to the conversion of 
men and the gathering of them into 
the visible fold. A great part of their 
time and energy was devoted to the 
care of the churches they planted. 
They aimed to make them self-sustain- 
ing, not simply as it regards pecuniary 
means and officers, but as it regards 
self-edification and growth, and to ren- 
der them radiant centers for diffusing 
throughout their appropriate sphere 
the quickening and purifying influence 
of the gospel. Hence, we now and 
then read in “The Acts of the Apos- 
tles,” such a record as this: “Then had 
the churches rest, and were 
edified; and, walking in the fear of the 
Lord and in the comfort of the Holy 
Spirit, were multiplied.” Acts ix. 31. 

We find that Paul and Barnabas, 
after reaching the farthest limit in their 
first missionary tour, “returned again 
to Lystra, and to Iconium, and Anti- 
och, confirming the souls of the dis- 
ciples, and exhorting them to continue 
in the faith, and that we must through 
much tribulation enter into‘the king- 
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dom of God.” Acts xiv. 21,22. Sub- 
sequently, after abiding “long time” 
at Antioch in “teaching and preaching 
the word of the Lord,” it is both affect- 
ing and instructive to read how, “ Paul 
said to Barnabas, ‘ Let us go again and 
visit our brethren in every city where 
we have preached the word of the 
Lord, and see how they do.’” Acts 
xvi. 36. For reasons that need not 
here be stated, Paul shortly after set 
forth on this important mission, not 
with Barnabas, but with Silas; “and 
he went through Syria and Cilicia, con- 
firming the churches.” Acts xv. 41. 
Specifications of this kind, however, 
need not be multiplied, for a single con- 
sideration is sufficient to set the whole 
matter at rest, so far as any question 
can be raised upon this subject. The 
Apostolic Epistles prove conclusively 
that in the view of the writers, the 
honor and strength and triumph of 
Christianity, as a spiritual system de- 
signed to leaven and transform human 
character and human society, are bound 
up inseparably with the soundness and 
purity of the churches, and their fidel- 
ity to the principle of local expansion. 
As an aid to churches in reaching 
this vigorous condition of intrinsic and 
aggressive life, on which so much de- 
pends, outside aid may in their infancy 
be requisite. In early times, as we 
have seen, the labors of apostles and 
their inspired coadjutors, were rendered 
in such a case,—-a method of aid par- 
alleled in more recent years by the 
services of missionaries, sent out and 
sustained by voluntary Christian As- 
sociations. As soon, however, as the 
point of self-support is reached, it 
is evident that a church is to take the 
1 responsibility of its internal and 
ternal advancement into its own 
hands. It is one out of the many or- 
ganized bands of missionaries dropped 
down here or there upon the earth, at 
the appointment of Christ, to care for 
and cultivate, for Him, its particular 
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portion of the broad field. It is one 
of the many families of true spiritual 
workmen set on the walls of Zion, 
which is required and expected to 
build over against its own house. By 
this division of labor, the entire walls 
are to be reared up in beauty and 
in strength. 

3. Growth in a church, as tending 
toward a complete parochial Christian- 
ization, is of the first importance when 
viewed as an indication of an internal 
healthful life. Up to the point of ma- 
turity, all living things thrive and grow 
whenever placed in circumstances ap- 
propriate to their natures, unless there 
is operating some functional derange- 
ment, or some internal cause of decay. 
A fruit-tree, for example, if it has air, 
and sunshine, and moisture, and a good 
fertile soil, and a locality adapted to its 
peculiar requirements, is expected to 
grow, and grow healthily, and bear 
fruit, according to the law of its vege- 
table nature. It will not, of course, 
grow thus in the winter, nor out of its 
appropriate soil and climate. But if, 
when all external conditions are right, 
the spring and the summer pass without 
presenting the green foliage, the new 
spreading shoots, the fragrant blos- 
soms, and the rich harvest of fruit; 
or, if the growth, such as it is, is 
gnarled, and the fruitage imperfect 
and unsavory, we instinctively inquire 
for some cause that is threatening the 
very life of the tree. So, it the physi- 
cal frame of a child ceases to expand 
or to expand proportionately, when all 
the external laws of infantile growth 
are observed, how naturally the pa- 
rents’ apprehensions are excited with 
reference to the insidious approach of 
some internal disease! Not to multi- 
ply examples, it seems to hold true, 
in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
that appropriate and proportionate 
growth indicates soundness and health, 
while a suspension or cessation of such 
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growth evinces unsoundness and dis- 
ease, in all cases where maturity has 
not yet been reached, and where the 
external conditions required by pecu- 
liarity of constitution have been com- 
plied with. 

Now does not this law extend into the 
domain of spiritual life? Can any rea- 
son be found why it does not, either 
in the nature of a spiritual life, or in 
the conditions of its development and 
expansion ? Does the Christian con- 
sciousness, or the Bible, furnish any 
ground of doubt upon this question? 
Nay, rather, is not the application of 
this law absolutely required, by all 
that we know of the characteristics 
and workings of scriptural piety ? 
Does not the Saviour teach that his 
kingdom, whether set up in the indi- 
vidual soul, or in the social heart, is a 
germ of self-expansive life, whose na- 
ture it is to grow, until it subdues and 
assimilates to itself all the faculties of 
the individual, and all the relations and 
interests of the social body? It is 
“the grain of mustard-seed, which, 
when it is sown in the earth, is less 
than all the seeds that be in the earth; ” 
but which “ groweth up, and becometh 
greater than all herbs, and shooteth 
out great branches; so that the fowls 
of the air may lodge under the shadow 
of it.” It “is as if aman should cast 
seed into the ground, and should sleep, 
and rise, night and day, and the seed 
should spring and grow up, he knoweth 
not how. For the earth bringeth forth 
fruit of herself; first the blade, then 
the ear, after that the full corn in the 
ear.” The parable of the leaven hid 
in the meal illustrates and confirms 
the same principle, as viewed from a 
The princi- 
ple may be thus stated: Christian piety, 
whether regarded as personal, or as ex- 
isting and acting in and through social 
organizations, either on a smaller or a 
larger scale, in its very nature, as being 
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a Divine element, tends by a steady, con- 
tinuous progress toward a maturity of 
universal and complete diffusion. 

Why should we not apply this prin- 
ciple, directly and without qualifica- 
tion, to the local church in its relations 
to the parish, as its theater of spiritual 
operation? It would seem, antecedent 
to all observation, reasoning from the 
nature of the case, and the teachings of 
Scripture, that, in the absence of exter- 
nal causes tending forcibly to break up 
or to reduce a church, as, for example, 
persecution, or emigration, or the de- 
vastations of war, pestilence, and the 
like, a church which did not, on the 
whole, grow in the number and spirit- 
ual strength of its membership,—a 
church that did not, from year to year, 
make advances upon the unbelief and 
irreligion existing among the intermin- 
gled or surrounding population,—a 
church that was not gradually enlarg- 
ing its borders, and drawing to itself 
the wealth, the intelligence, the moral 
influence of the community, and con- 
troling them in the interest of Christ’s 
cause, giving bright promise, in its com- 
pleted maturity, of ultimately absorb- 
ing, by a thorough transfusion of its 
own life, the entire parish into itself,— 
must be an*unsound church, — that 
there must be something wrong in its 
spiritually sanitary condition. If the 
growth of the mustard plant, set in a 
favorable location, should be suspended, 
we should naturally look for some dis- 
ease or defect in the plant itself as the 
cause. Ifthe working of the leaven in 
the three measures of meal should 
cease when as yet only one measure is 
leavened, — all the external conditions 
being favorable to the completion of 
the process,— the housekeeper would 
be led to question, whether the leaven, 
if originally good, had not lost its es- 
sential properties as leaven. 

The full application of this principle 
to the local church, may seem to carry 
a too sweeping charge of dereliction or 
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duty. But whatever qualifications may 
be demanded, this conclusion can not 
be denied without doing violence to the 
plainest evidence : — that it is the first 
great duty of the local church to grow, 
with a view to the thorough Christian- 
ization of its parish. Failure here, 
when no providential and unavoidable 
hindrances exist as a reason, is a clear 
and alarming indication of unhealthful- 
ness of spiritual life. In such a case, 
the salt has in some degree lost its sa- 
vor, and, so far forth, is “ good for noth- 
ing.” So far forth the talent is laid up 
in a napkin, the light is put undey a 
bushel, and the things that remain are 
ready to die. 

In drawing this analogy between ani- 
mal and vegetable life and spiritual re- 
ligion, it is not intended to press points 
too closely, or, at least, unreasonably. 
A healthful child grows by a steady or- 
ganic expansion, till he reaches man- 
hood. A vigorous tropical tree in its 
appropriate climate reaches its perfec- 
tion by a similarly continuous process. 
But in the cold latitudes, vegetable 
growth is suspended during the season 
of frost and ice, and, in all climates, it 
may be seriously checked and even de- 
stroyed by sudden and severe atmos- 
pheric changes. 

It has already been intimated that 
the expansion of a local church may be 
checked by violent providential causes, 
or such events as tend to disturb and 
break up the elements of society. And 
we may say furthermore, that the most 
retired and staid communities may at 
times come unavoidably under the in- 
fluence of agitating and diverting oc- 
currences, that shall affect prejudicially 
their religious condition. And then, 
again, it can not be expected, that the 
increase of a church, however true and 
devoted to its work, shall proceed by a 
uniform arithmetical ratio, adding nu- 
merically, from one twelve-month to 
another, just so many to its member- 
ship. During one year, there may be 
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large accessions, as the fruit of a wide- 
spread revival; another year may be 
marked by a large number of deaths 
and dismissions, uncompensated by ad- 
ditions; while yet, again, the increase 
may be decided, yet small. 

Facts like these, though seemingly 
militating against the position we have 
taken, only require a more comprehen- 
sive generalization to bring them under 
the general law, that where providen- 
tial circumstances do not hinder, it is 
the paramount duty of a church to 
grow, and if it is in a healthful state of 
spiritual life, it will grow. To illus- 
trate: A youth may, during a single 
year, shoot up toward man’s stature 
with great and marvelous rapidity. 
During the next year, he may remain 
at the same point as to hight, and yet 
properly speaking, he is growing still, 
—not upward, but in filling out into 
fair proportions the stature already at- 
tained. This year a tree in your or- 
chard may be loaded down with fruit. 
The succeeding summer it may appear 
to the eye a barren, worthless cumber- 
er of the ground; and yet it is only re- 
cruiting its energies, and gathering new 
vitality and fulness for the production 
of future harvests, — really advancing 
in all that constitutes its permanent 
value as a fruit-bearer. And in these 
instances the same process will be re- 
peated, till life culminates in full ma- 
turity. 

These analogies show us how a 
church} although not presenting the 
same numerical increase from year to 
year, may yet be really gaining ground 
toward the accomplishment of the spe- 
cial mission assigned to it in its inter- 
nal, and its more immediate external, 
relations. Judged not by annual statis- 
tical reports merely, but by measure- 
ments extending over longer periods, 
the unfavorable aspects presented are 
only eddying currents thrown back over 
the shallows, while the deep waters ot 
the channel flow onward toward their 
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ocean home with a grand and steady 
movement. So that the facts adduced, 
instead of furnishing an argument 
against the position that the growth of 
a church in the direction of parochial 
Christianization, is of paramount im- 
portance, inasmuch as it is a sure in- 
dex of spiritual health, give to this po- 
sition a decided support. 

4. But we go one step further. 
Growth in a church is to be viewed not 
simply as symptomatic, but as productive 
of results. It is not only an indication 
of health under the conditions specified ; 
it is frequently, if not always, a neces- 
sity as the preserver and promoter of 
health. Drawing our illustrations from 
the phenomena of life in the physical 
world, we understand that a plant, 
whose growth is interrupted or even 
retarded, is apt to fall at once into a 
diseased state, and to be covered with 
destructive vermin. And we know, 
also, that no way is so effective to get 
rid of the ravagers, as to quicken the 
life and restore the vigor of the plant, 
by means of better fertilization, irriga- 
tion, and other like resorts, well known 
to horticulturists. The same principle 
holds good, in many respects, in the 
treatment of the human body. Often- 
times the best method of maintaining 
health in childhood and youth, is not a 
direct medical battling with disease, 
but such a hygienic treatment as tends 
to replenish the central bodily forces, 
and to keep them in action, and, in this 
way, to secure the regular unobstruct- 
ed development of every organ. Grow- 
ing villages and towns, growing states 
and nations, have a certain power of 
resistance to demoralizing influences. 
It is when they cease to make ad-. 
vances, and activity and thrift give 
place to want of public spirit, to purse- 
proud and labor-despising gentility, or 
listless poverty, that the social body 
goes most rapidly to decay. 

And is it not obvious, from experi- 
ence and observation, that as soon as a 
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church ceases to be an aggressive and 
a thriving church, it is liable to become 
corrupt in doctrine and in life, formal, 
worldly, and, it may be, contentious? 
Does not the principle hold here, that 
the suspension of growth is sometimes 
the cause of the decay of life, and not 
simply the first symptom or effect of 
disease? Is it not a well recognized 
fact, that where men are drawn away 
from scenes of active Christian labor, 
either by providential circumstances 
beyond control, or by a voluntary 
yielding to temptation, they are far 
more exposed to be enticed into evil 
associations, and corrupting practices, 
than when kept faithfully at work in 
their former positions, verifying the 
adage, that “the devil will find mis- 
chief for idle hands to do”? And does 
it not accord with the experience of 
every individual Christian, of every 
church, and of every pastor, that the 
more earnestly and constantly the en- 
ergies can be drawn out into active ex- 
ertion, the more hopeful is the spiritual 
condition? With all the dangerous ten- 
dencies toward artificial and boastful 
activity among the working members 
of our churches, the perils of utter 
spiritual stagnation and death lie near- 
est to the doors of those who are unag- 
gressive and inactive. The more we 
do for Christ, the more we are able to 
do,—our capacity for efficient action 
being enlarged by use. The more we 
do successfully for Christ, the more de- 
lightful does our employment become; 
for there is no stimulus like success. 
And so also conversely, we may affirm, 
the less we do, the less we have the ca- 
pacity for doing. And just in propor- 
tion as blameworthy failure attends our 
efforts, are the inclination and the im- 
pulse to action weakened. The ener- 
gies of the Lord’s hosts are kept vig- 
orous and healthful only as they are 
taxed in effective action against the 
foe. 

By as much, then, as the neglect of 
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parochial Christianization not only tes- 
tifies against, but actually impairs the 
spiritual soundness of, the churches, 
and fidelity in the work preserves and 
improves the tone of healthful vitality, 
by so much are its claims enhanced. 

5. The growth of our local churches, 
in the successful prosecution of the 
work of parochial Christianization, sus- 
tains a very important relation to the es- 
tablishment of the claims of Christianity 
as a religion adequate to the conquest of 
the world. The New Testament claims 
that the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ is designed to convert and reno- 
vate the world. The question is pressed 
upon us for an answer: Is it adequate 
to this end? Judging now, not from an 
abstract consideration of the moral 
forces embodied in Christianity, but 
from the actual working of these forces, 
as seen in the past history of the Church, 
it is asked, Do facts sustain this claim, 
and give cheering promise of its fulfill- 
ment? 

We believe fully in Christianity, in 
its divine origin, its regenerative pow- 
er, its universal adaptation, its ultimate 
triumph; and we take the ground that 
these several articles of our creed are 
sustained by strong evidence drawn 
from historic records. And yet, it is 
not to be denied, that to the eye, — not 
only of skepticism, but of honest doubt, 
and of timid faith,—there are points 
where the evidence seems to bear in 
the opposite direction, and where some 
higher testimony than that of historic 
facts, seems to be needed to give to the 
mind assurance. 

With regard to this very matter of 
parochial Christianization, it may be 
argued: If the gospel is sure to suc- 
ceed according to its design on the 
field assigned to the local Church, then 
promise is given that it will succeed 
universally. If it can thoroughly Chris- 
tianize, and hold under its renovating 
sway, the parish, then it can do the 
same for the population of the world, 
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which, for our present purpose, may be 
viewed as the parish multiplied. 

But if, on the other hand, the gospel 
can not exert a thoroughly regener- 
ating power over a small community, 
does it not fail to fulfill its pledges, and 
effect its grand ends? If a group of 
churches, after having been established 
for several generations, is seen tg be 
gaining but slightly, if at all, in spirit- 
ual power, and making scarcely per- 
ceptible, if any, advances upon the 
population with which they are socially 
or territorially connected, must’ not an 
inference disparaging to Christianity 
be inevitably drawn? Much more: if 
these churches, in the absence of causes 
that violently disturb the elements of 
social order, do not hold their own, but 
relatively retrograde, both in numbers 
and spiritual strength, and irreligion 
and heathenism entrench themselves in 
neighborhoods that had Christian an- 
tecedents, and in families that had a 
Christian ancestry, is there not given 
an occasion of stumbling? How ready 
is unbelief to press its advantage! 
“ Christianity here threatens to prove a 
failure. It does not keep good its 
promise. It does not answer its end. 
It furnishes in this case, certainly, no 
bright hope of being able to possess 
the world and hold it in possession.” 

» We know that Infidelity has used 
substantially this argument against the 
gospel system, with telling effect, on 
minds of a practical, matter-of-fact 
character. We know, too, that many 
weak believers have been often stum- 
bled by it. If Christianity is fairly rot- 
ted down, and gone to utter decay in its 
old centers; —if the strong churches 
which once flourished in Jerusalem, 
and Antioch, and Constantinople, and 
Rome, and in the ten thousand villages 
and towns adjacent to those cities, have 
died out utterly, or in everything but 
the name; —if Christianity, in its hith- 
erto triumphant march across the con- 
tinents, has developed in almost every 
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locality, where it has secured a footing, 
a growing youth, an active, robust 
manhood, only to be followed by an 
anile decrepitude, acting like an ex- 
haustive stimulus on society, using up, 
so to speak, the soil of each nation, and 
rendering it, after a few centuries, mor- 
ally barren, or capable only of noxious 
productions, showing its highest vigor 
only in new spheres of conquest, and 
among new races of men,—then the 
prospects of the future are indeed 
dark. 

But to this argument we do not 
yield. The facts which constitute its 
premises are painful, but not conclu- 
sive. Christianity employs only moral 
forces, and its conquests are moral con- 
quests only. If you destroy a church 
by the sword, or remove it by coloniza- 
tion, or scatter it by persecution, it can 
of course no longer exist. If the town 
or city where it is planted becomes de- 
populated by a change in great com- 
mercial routes, or by such an improve- 
ment in the arts as throws its inhabi- 
tants out of employment, or by the 
springing up of rival marts of traffic 
in its neighborhood; then it must of 
necessity decline, and, it may be, per- 
ish, with the town or city itself. And 
then, again, adverse influences may op- 
erate against the prosperity and even 
perpetuity of a church, in such an una- 
voidable want of the means of educa- 
tion and intelligence, as leaves it with- 
out competent teachers, and hence ex- 
posed to the inroads of error. And 
still further: the Christian system 
seems, by a moral necessity, to be 
obliged to grapple in mortal conflict 
with falsehood and heresy in every 
shape,— with Judaism, idolatry, and 
Mohammedism,with speculative philos- 
ophy, ritualism and asceticism, with 
dogmatism and latitudinarianism, with 
laxness in practical morals, with hie- 
rarchism in polity, and with Erastian- 
ism in State connections. Each fatal 
experiment must be tried, and must be 
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allowed to work out its terrible conse- 
quences, that the church may be 
taught, by her very lapses, the immi- 
nent danger of all admixtures of human 
philosophy with her pure faith, and all 
alliances of human forms and institu- 
tions with her simple worship and 
polity. 

The failure of pure Christianity to 
hold fast many of the possessions it has 
acquired, can thus be clearly traced to 
those irresistible forces that have dis- 
turbed or modified the structure and 
condition of society itself. Or it may 
be due to those vicious moral elements, 
inherent in fallen human nature, be- 
fore which, after having partially im- 
pregnated society with its own quick- 
ening power, Christianity, owing to 
the unfaithfulness of its professed 
friends, has retired for a while, that it 
might gather strength, by a temporary 
retreat, for a future and complete tri- 
umph. Even now we see the good 
cause revived in the old centers of 
apostolic labors, and new churches 
rising in evangelical purity, phoenix- 
like, from the ashes of such as have 
dishonored many, Christian centuries 
with their corruptions. 

So much for the past. But can 
Christianity afford a repetition of the 
old cycle in the history of its churches, 
— youth, manhood, decay? Is it nec- 
essary that these churches should find 
the culminating point in their respec- 
tive localities, before fulfilling their 
mission and completing their work, — 
that is, before reaching their full matu- 
rity? Does not the nineteenth century 
place them, at least in America, on 
such vantage ground, that they can 
overcome the old cyclical tendency, 
and move forward in a direct course 
toward the goal of a perfect Christian- 
ization? Have they not the fairest 
field possible to work and to grow in, 
hampered by no civil disabilities, and 
enjoying complete liberty of opinion 
and expression? Have they not wealth, 
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and intellectual privileges, and ad- 
vanced culture on their side? Can 
they not boast a most auspicious be- 
ginning, and a decided start of error 
and irreligion? 

Christianity would seem to be here 
put on a@ new triai under circumstances 
most favorable to the full development 
of its resources. The question there- 
fore becomes a serious and an earnest 
one: What are the results so far as 
they are already made to appear? Are 
these churches, as a body, steadily ad- 
vancing to a complete possession of the 
field assigned them? Where, a half 
century ago, a circle of churches num- 
bered among their members one fifth 
of the population of their respective 
parishes, do they now number one 
fourth or one third? And have the 
spirituality and fervor of their piety 
correspondingly increased? Where 
once there were vicious and Sabbath- 
desecrating neighborhoods, — “ Hard- 
scrabbles,” as they are called in our 
rustic vernacular, — are there now to 
be found groups of orderly, temperate, 
and church-going families? Are the 
old tilled fields put under’a higher de- 
gree of cultivation, and the old wastes 
recovered? Then the gospel is placed 
in honor, and its pledges are being re- 
deemed. But if, with all the facilities 
for progress afforded them, these 
churches are scarcely keeping pace 
with the census, or are at a stand-still; 
much more, if they are running down, 
or running out by however slow or 
lingering a process, then it would seem 
as if the cause of our common Chris- 
tianity is in danger of suffering a 
shameful failure. The very apprehen- 
sion of such an issue of the pending 
trial is enough to call into exercise, in 
truly Christian souls, the power of 
prayer and effort and endurance, to a 
degree of which we have as yet known 
nothing by experience. 

6. We pass now to another consid- 
eration designed to sustain the para- 
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mount claims of the work of parochial 
Christianization, namely: That it is 
fundamental to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the great missionary enterprise 
committed to the churches. Labor with- 
in the parish is, without a figure, mis- 
sionary labor, and is most appropri- 
ately and correctly designated as such. 
And each church, as already intimated, 
is, in its very design and organization, 
a band of missionaries, commissioned 
and ordained by Christ to work with 
true missionary self-denial in its own 
home-field. But reference ig here spe- 
cially had to the prosecution of the 
missionary enterprise outside of the 
already assigned parishes. The func- 
tions of this enterprise are, to establish 
local churches, and nurse and train them 
to the point of self-support. Considered 
in this light, it lies at the foundation of 
a universal evangelization. In another 
and deeper sense, however, it is itself 
based upon the success of the local 
church-work; for the zeal which fur- 
nishes it with laborers, the liberality 
and self-denial that provide the means 
for its prosecution, and the spirit of 
piety and of prayer that constitute its 
real power, are to be found, if found ‘at 
all, in the local churches. 

As the heart beats in these centers 
of spiritual life, so will the pulses re- 
spond in the extremities of extra-paro- 
chial missions. This being so, how in- 
dispensably important that the piety of 
the churches do not run down, but that 
it be kept up and continually improved, 
both in tone, and aggressive power, and 
faithfulness; that it be quickened in 
vigor, ennobled with holy fortitude and 
courage, and pervaded with the tender 
and self-sacrificing love of Christ ! 

Just at this point, it may be well to 
notice a difference in the expressed 
judgments of good men, not to term it 
a controversy, with respect to the rela- 
tive claims of the home and foreign 
fields of Christian labor. One class, 
starting with the maxim that “ charity 
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begins at home,” allows the command- 
ing interests of the home work to over- 
shadow all else; so that few, if any, 
unexpended energies are left to be de- 
voted to effort abroad. The other 
class points to the extent and condi- 
tion of the exterior field, as it stretches 
almost indefinitely on every side be- 
yond the parochial limits, and pleads 
that this shall stand first in our regards, 
on account of the greater numbers who 
demand help, as well as their utter 
spiritual destitution. Both classes are 
probably right, and both probably 
wrong. The latter are doubtless right 
in taking the broadest possible view of 
the work to be done, and in rejecting 
all limitations to the spirit and toils 
of Christian benevolence ; and wrong 
in overlooking the seminal relation 
which the local church sustains to the 
promised harvest of a universal Chris- 
tianization. The first class is without 
question right in assuming that the 
home-work lies at the foundation of all 
mission work ; and wrong in persist- 
ently cherishing so exclusive a view, 
as leaves the outside world to perish 
until all is perfected within. 

We are never to forget that “the 
field is the world.” We can never 
labor in the right spirit, nor with the 
highest success, except as we take the 
world into our hearts, and enter into 
the benevolence of God, who “ so loved 
the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him might not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” Our love is to have 
no fixed boundaries ; certainly none 
that are set up by selfish interest or 
worldly policy. While this is so, a di- 
vine economy may so assign our labor 
to some particular portion of this vast 
field, as that our strength may be 
expended most effectively, and accom- 
plish the largest results toward the 
ultimate and complete occupation of 
the whole. “ Begin at Jerusalem,” is 
the charge. You are not, however, to 
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stay there. Spread yourselves, as rap- 
idly as your resources will allow. 
Wherever you plant yourselves, lay 
your plans permanently to hold the 
ground you occupy, as a starting-point 
for new advances. By keeping your 
eye thus on your relation to the entire 
field, you will most faithfully and 
wisely cultivate your own homestead. 

It is sometimes said, that the surest 
and most effective way to promote the 
spiritual prosperity of our churches, is 
to engage them most earnestly in the 
cause of missions abroad; that the re- 
action of a self-forgetful and unselfish 
benevolence will operate more favora- 
bly upon their piety and growth, than 
will all direct efforts to thisend. There 
is an element of truth in this position. 
The exercise of a large-hearted charity 
unites us most tenderly to Christ our 
Lord and Saviour, aids to build up 
within us a character of the noblest 
type, and breathes into the soul an 
energy almost resistless. But so far 
as it is implied that the most unremit- 
ted and direct attention to the work of 
Parochial Christianization is not neces- 
sary to its success, or that the work 
will take all due care of itself, while 
we are giving our sympathies and 
labors chiefly to external enterprises, 
we not only suspect, but we think we 
see, a fallacy in the position assumed. 

The apostolic rule is plain. “ A's we 
have opportunity, let us do good to all 
men, especially unto them who are of 
the household of faith.” Opportunity 
and nearness of relation, — these con- 
trol and settle our direct obligations to 
fellow-men. And, graduating the claims 
on our benevolence by these two tests, 
it is not difficult to determine whence 
come those that are strongest. We 
hold that “Charity seeketh not her 
own,” and yet also that “if any provide 
not for his own, and especially for 
those of his own house, he hath denied 
the faith and is worse than an infidel.” 
The “ especiallies” of the apostle can 
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not certainly be intended or fitted to 
nourish a contracted or un-Christlike 
spirit. We admit that the outside field 
is broader and more necessitous, but 
we forget not that “he that is faithful 
in that which is least, is faithful also in 
much, and he that is unjust in the 
least is unjust also in much.” We 
concede that the selfish heart is apt 
to be better pleased with a princi- 
ple that makes home-work first in 
importance, and yet we know that 
the reverse of this principle is not with- 
out its peyjersions. How often is zeal 
for foreign missions only a romantic 
emotion, visibly disconnected ‘from all 
those plans of doing good that call for 
personal, self-denying toil! How ma- 
ny names of men will be found at- 
tached to subscriptions of large amount 
for objects of philanthropy abroad, 
that are never uttered with gratitude 
by the poor of their own ward or vil- 
lage! There is certainly reason to sus- 
pect the soundness of that charity that 
turns away with cold neglect from the 
work to be done at its own fireside, 
and at its own doors, and lavishes its 
sympathies and gifts on the needy, 
the ignorant, and the perishing abroad. 
And on witnessing such a case, the 
question almost involuntarily rises to 
the lips: If a man love not his neigh- 
bor whom he hath seen, how can he 
love a heathen whom he hath not seen? 
A charity that overlooks the near for 
the remote, the familiar for the strange, 
that which is susceptible for that which 
is difficult of approach, or of impres- 
sions, must be an ill-proportioned and 
morbid sentiment. And further, “the 
wisdom of that zeal which exhausts 
itself in engineering great organiza- 
tions, and inspiring platform oratory, 
to the neglect of those humbler labors 
necessary to promote the growth of 
the churches at home, is seriously to 
be questioned. 

It is only as the churches are in a 
spiritually quickened and prosperous 
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state, that the grand enterprises of 
Christian charity can truly succeed. 
It is only thus that there will be that 
power back of these enterprises which 
will give them the requisite momen- 
tum and efficiency; only thus, in fact, 
that they can have any vital connection 
with the churches. To supply an en- 
terprise with money and labor, — as an 
engine is supplied with fuel to feed it, 
and mechanical skill to control it, — ex- 
pecting that it will grind out regener- 
ate souls, and institutions instinct with 
a divine life, is a burlesque on Chris- 
tianity. 

The late Doctor Rice, of Virginia, 
is reported to have said that he did 
not believe that God designed to con- 
vert the world through the instrumen- 
tality of the present generation of Chris- 
tians, or to impress upon the world the 
prevailing low style of piety in the 
churches. This suggestion leads to 
some painful reflections. The invent- 
ive minds of the present generation, 
and of that which preceded it, have 
been very productive of plans of phi- 
lanthropic and Christian organizations 
for elevating and saving men., Money 
has been largely contributed, labor 
liberally bestowed, self-sacrifice and 
even martyrdom cheerfully endured. 
While we would not in the least dis- 
parage the results achieved, but rather 
humbly and gratefully exult in them 
as a triumphant answer to the cavils of 
unbelief, a stimulus to enlarged under- 
takings, and much more, as God’s seal 
of approval to the motives that have 
inspired them; still, if we mistake not, 
there is extensively felt to be, in the 
practical working of these organiza- 
tions, a saddening deficiency of spiritu- 
al power. There is profound wisdom 
of the head, there is unwearied toil of 
the hands, there is much and earnest 
prayer, and true Christ-like self-sacri- 
fice; but notwithstanding all, the good 
cause flags. The Lord’s treasuries are 
ever low, and sometimes even empty, 
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under the most economical administra- 
tions. The whitened harvests perish 
for want of laborers. To maintain 
even a tolerable degree of efficiency, 
appeal on appeal is needed to call out 
supplies from the churches. And not 
seldom, the apprehensions of a dishon- 
orable debt resting upon our great be- 
nevolent institutions can only avail to 
float them off the rocks that threaten 
to wreck them. 

Now if we ask, what is needed to 
give the right impulse to our Christian 
enterprises ? the universal answer is 
but one: the churches need to be “en- 
dued with power from on high.” Their 
piety is too fitful, too superficial, too 
conservative, too self-indulgent. It 
wants steadiness and depth and 
strength and self-sacrifice. By per- 
forming their home-work so_ inefli- 
ciently, they not only evince a want of 
that power which is necessary to the 
highest success of extra-parochial mis- 
sions, but they fail to put themselves 
in training for the most successful 
prosecution of these missions. All the 
organizational machinery interposed 
between them and the objects of their 
benevolence creates no power. And 
the reactive influences from which so 
much has been expected, is to a great 
degree canceled in its benefits by our 
inelastic, mechanical methods. 

How imperative, then, are the de- 
mands for a more thorough Christian- 
ization at home! If there is a stand- 
still here, there must of necessity be a 
stand-still in the work abroad. If 
there is retrogradation here, the same 
will be true of all the great enterprises 
that look directly towards a nation’s or 
a world’s evangelization. The ability 
of the churches to grow, and occupy 
their respective parishes for Christ, 
holding the ground firmly as they 
spread themselves, decides their ability 
to gain possession of the world. Thus 
prospering in the spirit and by the 
power of Christ in them, they will send 
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forth laborers of truly apostolic char- 
acter, and as many as are needed ; 
laborers born of missionary zeal, and 
trained from spiritual infancy to mis- 
sionary toil. They will furnish the 
means also, without stint. And best 
of all, there will be a powerful and 
steady impulse of effectual prayer and 
saintly devotedness behind all instru- 
mentalities, which will make their 
plans and movements like the resistless 
onward march of mighty hosts that 
know no weariness and no defeat. 

The interior work and the exterior 
work are not in‘conflict. They are one 
at the roots. But the exterior finds its 
power and resources, under Christ, 
within. How urgent, then, are the 
motives, from this consideration, to 
seek the prosperity and growth of our 
churches. By as much as we estimate 
the value of the successive worlds of 
souls that are passing into eternity, by 
as much as the honor of the name and 
truth of Jesus on earth is dear to us, 
by as much as we sympathize with the 
mighty travail which he endured for 
us and for a race of sinners, by so 
much are we constrained to yield to 
the claims which this cause has upon 
our warmest and most untiring de- 
votion. 

The subject is by no means ex- 
hausted. But if the position that Pa- 
rochial Christianization is the first 
great duty of our churches, is sus- 
tained, (1.) by the argument drawn 
from the nearness of relation in which 
the church stands to the parish; (2.) by 
the example of the apostles and their 
fellow-laborers in the early church; by 
the considerations, (3.) that growth in 
a church is necessary as the symptom 
of a healthful life; and (4.) as the pre- 
servative of such a life; (5.) by the 
necessary connection which this work 
has with the claims of Christianity to 
be a system adequate to the conversion 
of the world; and also, (6.) with the 
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successful prosecution of the general 
cause of missions; then the position is 
fully established. And if this be so, 
is it bringing up a false report against 
very many of our ministers and church- 
es to say, either that the duty has not 
been fully accepted by them, or, if ac- 
cepted, that there have been too few 
earnest and persistent efforts to dis- 
charge it? But there is no call for mu- 
tual criminations. The slowness of the 
heart to perceive, and the slackness of 
the hand to execute, have been well- 
nigh universal. The call now is, to re- 
pentance, to faith, to prayer,—to a 
wise and thoughtful study of the Word 
and Providence of God,—to prompt 
and self-denying toil. Our encourage- 
ment is abundant. The promise reads: 
“My grace is sufficient for thee; for 
my strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness.” ? 





1 In Massachusetts and Connecticut, the work 
of Parochial or Home Evangelization has 
been made the subject of organized effort. In the 
former state, the GENERAL CONFERENCE has 
a Standing Committee, consisting of the Secreta- 
ries (Recording and Statistical), ‘the Secretary 
of Home Evangelization,’ five others by ap- 
pointment, the chairmen of committees on the 
subject in each local conference, and one other 
in each conference, chosen by itself. This com- 
mittee is now organized by the appointment of 
a chairman, Hon. William B. Washburne, of 
Greenfield, a Secretary, a treasurer, and an 
“ Advisory Committee”? of tenpersons. Rev. 
Daniel P. Noyes, late a Secretary of the A. H. 
M. Society, is * Secretary of Home Evangeliza- 
tion,” and is in part supported by the Mas- 
sachusetts Home Missionary Society. His 
main work is, by personal visits to Conferences 
at their sessions, aid to churches, by gathering 
and diffusing information, and by various ways 
creating and systematizing public interest, to 
endeavor to secure efficient labor in Home 
Evangelization on the part of the churches. 
In addition to the sterling argument of the 
above article, every Christian would do well to 
read Mr. Noyes’ report of his practical work, 
to be found in the Minutes of the General 
Conference for 1865. 
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OUR DECLARATION OF FAITH AND THE CONFESSION. 


BY REV. EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, D. D., LATE PROFESSOR IN THE THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF CONNECTICUT. 


THE idea of the late National Coun- 
cil originated among the Churches of 
the West, for the purpose of a great 
evangelic work in the South and West. 
Church polity did not enter very dis- 
tinctly into the plan, and our doctrines 
not at all. Even at the opening of the 
Council some of the projectors doubted 
the expediency of mooting the ques- 
tion others felt opposed to it. 

To the Convention of Delegates, 
however, the importance of re-examin- 
ing our fundamental doctrine, as well 
as our polity, in order to success in our 
evangelic work, was very plain. Our 
moral force was seen to lie, under 
God, in our doctrines. The practical 
bearing of this force on the work to be 
entered upon, is through our polity. 
Discrepancies of view, or even vague 
notions in respect to either of these, 
would preclude that vital unity of the 
body which is essential to the highest 
success; and instead of harmony and 
strength, generate feebleness and con- 
fusion. Hence committees were ap- 
pointed by the Convention to report on 
these, together with other topics, mat- 
ter for the consideration of the Council. 

The first draught of the Declaration 
of Faith consisted of a complimentary 
reference to, as “an honorable men- 
tion” of, the old confessions as histori- 
cal documents of great value, and a 
brief formula of fundamental doctrines. 
As the subject opened before the com- 
mittee, they were led to connect the 
honorable mention of the ancient sym- 
bols with re-affirmation, or a declara- 
tion of adherence to them, as “ embody- 
ing, for substance of doctrine, the con- 
stant faith of the churches,” and “as 
well and fully grounded upon the holy 


Scriptures.” This left the doctrinal 
basis of the denomination just where it 
had been, almost from the beginning of 
our history, in these “ ancient and hon- 
orable” confessions; and constituted 
the first’ and the main part of the Dec- 
laration of Faith. 

Here the work of the committee 
might properly have closed. But in 
defining the doctrinal status of the 
denomination, something was due to 
it, as a branch of the one Apostolic 
and Catholic Church, in its relations 
to other denominations. There are 
principles of inter-denominational law 
and fellowship, in the faith and work 
of the gospel, which required to be 
considered, as well as the unity and 
vigor of our own communion. And 
there was felt to be a special call for 
something of this kind, in the growing 
desire among men in all branches of 
the Protestant Church, for a more man- 
ifest union of believers — for some visi- 
ble and some extended right hand which 
should say to the world more distinctly, 
“Weare one.” To offer this hand, on 
some platform sufficiently broad and 
strong for all who hold Christ as the 
Living Head, seemed peculiarly appro- 
priate for the Congregational Churches 
at this their great National Convention, 
being more simple in their organization 
than most of the other branches, and 
nearer the New Testament usages. 

For the second part of the report, 
therefore, there was prepared a decla- 
ration of certain general truths as a 
ground of this more extended fellow- 
ship, and as a “testimony in common 
with all Christian believers” against 
“popular and destructive forms of unbe- 
lief which assail the foundations of all 
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religion, both natural and revealed.” 
These two parts covered the whole 
ground — our denominational unity and 
our catholicity. 

This plan defined itself so clearly, and 
impressed itself so strongly on the 
committee, that they could but grate- 
fully recognize the divine guidance in 
it, and had no doubt that the Council 
would adopt it. And it was the failure 
on the part of some to distinguish these 
two parts, and to perceive the object of 
each, when the report was read, that 
occasioned the impression that it was 
vague and latitudinarian. 

After the report was submitted, it 
went into the hands of a large commit- 
tee of the Council. There it was bi- 
sected and dissected, decomposed and 
recomposed, filled out, rounded off, and, 
with somewhat more of the breath of 
life, brought back. But the two vital 
points came with it, more sharply de- 
fined and fully defended. 

All agreed that the system of doc- 
trine contained in the confession was 
Calvinistic, but some did not wish to 
employ the term in designating it. The 
history of the epithet, in this connec- 
tion, is worthy of a passing notice. It 
found its way into the first draught of 
the preliminary committee’s report, 
but was ruled out after a little consid- 
eration. Its next appearance was in 
the historical preface of the report, 
submitted at a second meeting, where 
it was allowed to remain. In the dis- 
section of the report, by the commit- 
tee of the Council, this preface, with 
other parts, was cut off, and the term 
“went with the disjecta membra. This 
was its second ejection. But it was 
picked up and brought back, in a 
brief characterization of the system of 
truths, “which is commonly known 
among us as Calvinism.” The motion 
in the Council to strike it out was dis- 
cussed and lost. Its hold on the docu- 
ment was now positive, and fixed by 
vote of the body, and seemed likely to 
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be lasting. But in the revolutionary 
movement hurriedly started on the way 
to Plymouth, and carried out among 
the tombs of the fathers, in such a tu- 
mult, almost tempest of ecclesiastical 
passion, it is a marvel if the bones of 
the ancient dead were not disquieted in 
their graves,—that the spirits of our 
godly sires did not rise and rebuke 
their irreverent sons. In the midst of 
such serio-comic transactions, “Calvin- 
ism ” took its third and its final depart- 
ure from “The Declaration of Faith.” 
It was not a trick, as some thought, but 
a fine idea, carried out without time 
for due preparation. 

The vote of adherence to the faith of 
the fathers makes it important to know 
what that faith is, and where it is to 
be found. It is “ embodied,” says the 
Declaration, “in the confessions which 
the synods of 1648 and 1680 set forth 
or reaffirmed.” How many, or rather 
how few, of the five hundred delegates 
to the Council know exactly what the 
Savoy Confession is, where it came 
from, where it can be found, or what 
the difference is between it and the 
Westminster Confession? We have 
been asked substantially these very 
questions, by an excellent minister, and 
a Doctor of Divinity. This may not 
be so much the fault of the men as of 
the times, which have let these old 
symbols so fall out of use that they 
had gone almost out of the memory of 
some men. This action of the Council 
will rake them from the ashes of the 
past and replace them on the shelves 
of our honored and increasing theo- 
logical literature. 

In strictness of speech, neither of 
these confessions was “set forth” by 
either of the synods referred to. The 
synod of 1648 simply gave their assent 
to, or reaffirmed, the doctrinal part of 
the Westminster confession. “ This 
synod, having perused and considered 
(with much gladness of heart and 
thankfulness to God) the confession of 
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faith published by the late reverend 
Assembly in England, do judge it to 
be very holy, orthodox, and judicious 
in all matters of faith, and do therefore 
freely and fuily consent thereunto, for 
the substance thereof. Only, in those 
things which have respect to church 
government and discipline, we do refer 
ourselves to the platform of discipline 
agreed upon by this present assembly, 
and we do therefore think it meet that 
this confession of faith should be com- 
mended to the churches of Christ 
among us, and to the learned court, as 
worthy of their due consideration and 
acceptance.” } 

This confession—the joint production 
of the Westminster Assembly of Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists—is a 
strictly Presbyterian symbol. It is the 
accredited standard of theology and 
ecclesiastical law in both of the great 
branches of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States. The Congrega- 
tionalists in the Assembly were able 
debaters and strong men; but they 
were largely outnumbered by the Pres- 
byterians, who were also some of them 
very strong men. They agreed on a 
statement of doctrine, to which all sub- 
scribed, but to the polity of the body 
the Congregationalists gave no assent; 
neither did the Parliament of England, 
nor the people. 

During the Commonwealth, the Con- 
gregational churches increased, rapidly 
in number and importance. A little 
before the Protector’s death, they pe- 
titioned him for liberty to call a synod, 
in order to prepare and set forth a Con- 
gregational Confession of Faith. Some 
of the court opposed it. But Cromwell 
said it should be granted; “they must 
be satisfied,” and gave consent. On the 
12th of October, 1658, the elders and 
messengers from a hundred and twenty 
churches assembled at the Savoy, the 
old ecclesiastical head-quarters, in the 
city of London, — the former assembly 
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being held at the chapel of Henry VIL., 
within the corporate limits of the city 
of Westminster. They opened the sy- 
nod with a day of fasting and prayer. 
After debating awhile whether they 
should adopt the doctrinal articles of 
the Westminster Assembly, or draw up 
a new declaration, they decided to do 
neither exactly, but to modify and 
amend the former, keeping as near to 
the methods and spirit of it as possible. 
The committee appointed to the work 
were Drs. Goodwin and Owen, and 
Messrs. Nye, Bridge, Caryl, and Green- 
hill. The assembly were in session 
eleven working, and two or three wor- 
shiping days. Their object was har- 
moniously and happily accomplished, 
and set forth as “A Declaration of 
Faith and Order, avowed and practiced 
in the Congregational Churches in Eng- 
land.” 

Here now a Congregational Con- 
fession, the first general one since the 
Apostle’s creed, gradually sprang up 
in the days of primitive Congregation- 
alism. And, one has only to examine 
it attentively, to see that it is in the 
true apostolic succession of creeds, by a 
living chain from that early one, down 
through the Nicene, Chalcedo-Athana- 
sian and the great Protestant utter- 
ances. It is in substantial agreement 
with the Thirty-nine Articles, the 
admirable doctrinal standard of the 
Church of England ; and in nearly cir- 
cumstantial accord with that of the 
Presbyterians. 

Some doubted, as we have said, the 
wisdom of any action upon this sub- 
ject by the Council. Our Congrega- 
tional fathers at the Savoy placed their 
declaration on the ground of a pri- 
mary duty. “The confession of the 
faith that is in us,” say they, “when 
justly called for, is so indispensable a 
due all owe to the glory of the sover- 
eign God, that it is ranked among the 
duties of the first commandment.” ? 
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And for want of such a confession, they 
say, “the generality of churches have 
been, in a manner, like so many ships, 
though holding forth the same general 
colors, launched singly, and sailing 
apart and alone in the vast ocean of 
these tumultuous times, and have been 
exposed to every wind of doctrine, 
under no other conduct than the Word 
and Spirit.”? 

By way of explaining their divergen- 
cies from the Westminster Confession, 
“ A few things,” they say, “we have 
added for obviating some erroneous 
opinions that have been more broadly 
and boldly here of late maintained by 
the asserters, than in former times; 
and have made other additions and 
alterations in method here and there, 
and some clearer explanations as we 
found occasion.”? They substitute for 
the list of books of the Bible, given in 
the Westminster, simply the number, 
“ sixty-six.” In the sixth chapter, on 
the Fall of Man, they introduce the 
covenant of works and of life, which 
is not in the Westminster; and where 
the Westminster says, “ they fell,” the 
Savoy has it, “they, and we in them, 
fell.” It omits the fourth section of 
the twentieth chapter, on disturbers of 
the peace of the church; the latter 
part of the twenty-fourth, on Marriage 
and Divorce; the thirtieth, on Church 
Censures, and the thirty-first, on Sy- 
nods and Councils. They added an 
entire chapter on the Gospel, following 
that on the Law, but which was made 
up of principles scattered through the 
Confession. Some doctrines are shaded 
differently. The Westminster fathers 
say, “They”—our first parents — 
“being the root of all mankind;” the 
Savoy are more full,—“ They being 
the root, and, by God’s appointment, 
standing in the room and stead of all 
mankind.” The former say, “The 
same death in sin and corrupted na- 
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ture are conveyed,” —the latter, “the 
guilt of the first sin was imputed, and 
the corrupted nature conveyed to all 
their posterity.” The chapters on the 
church are not in entire agreement. 
The Westminster defines the visible 
church as “consisting of all those 
throughout the world that profess the 
true religion, together with their chil- 
dren.” The children of believers are 
not included in the Savoy definition, 
though they are to be baptized. In 
the former, “ the ministry, oracles, and 
ordinances of God” are given to the 
catholic church as an identical organ- 
ism, with no restrictions to the churches, 
in respect to government. By the lat- 
ter the church can not be “ intrusted 
with the administration of any ordi- 
nances, or have any officers to rule or 
govern in or over the whole body.” 
The one cuts up the old root of the 
Papacy, Prelacy, and all hierarchies. 
The other leaves it to shoot up in Pres- 
byteries, Synods, and the government 
of a General Assembly. 

These are the chief differences in the 
doctrinal positions of these two sym- 
bols. 

The Congregational Churches of 
England had now their Confession and 
the Presbyterians had theirs. But the 
churches of New England were in the 
use of the Presbyterian, and not 
the Congregational, as their standard. 
Thus they stood for thirty years. At 
the Synod of 1662, nothing was pro- 
posed relating to a Declaration of 
Faith, and little was done, except to 
plant the seeds of the disastrous half- 
way covenant. Eighteen years later, 
when the Synod of 1679 came to its 
second session in May, 1680, a Confes- 
sion was the chief business. Here the 
same questions met the Provincial Sy- 
nod and the National Council. Two 
Confessions were before them,— one 
Presbyterian, the other Congregation- 
al. Should they make anew one? And 
if so, should it be a long or a short 
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one?—according to the recent specu- 
lations in ‘philosophy, or without any 
specific philosophy? Or if they should 
adopt one of the old symbols, which ? 
or, should they reaffirm them both? 
The Fathers of 1648 had declared the 
Westminster Confession “very holy, 
orthodox, and judicious.” But those 
of 1680 took up the Savoy Declara- 
tion, and examined it very carefully. 
It was twice publicly read in the sy- 
nod. Some slight changes were made, 
such as restoring the list of the books 
of the Bible, and including the chil- 
dren of believers in the definition of 
the church. Then it was adopted by 
the synod, the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts, and the churches of the 
New England colonies generally. Thus 
the Congregational churches of Eng- 
land and of New England not only 
held the same faith, but also the same 
“ Declaration of Faith.” 

In 1708, the churches of Connecticut 
wished for a little more definite organ- 
ization than the Cambridge platform 
gave them. It provided for no asso- 
ciation of ministers, and for only occa- 
sional councils. The elders and mes- 
sengers met at Saybrook, then the seat 
of Yale College. They examine this 
same symbol of doctrine, append co- 
pious Scripture references, and, with- 
out omitting, adding, or altering a 
word, re-adopt it, and it becomes, by 
the action of the legislature and the 
churches, a part of what is known as 
the Saybrook Platform. Thus the 
Presbyterian symbol was dropped by 
the Congregational churches in the 
mother country, and by the daughter- 
colonies, not from any disagreement in 
substantial doctrines, but with a view 
to something more homogeneous with 
their polity, and a more perfect organic 
action. 

The Savoy fathers made no cate- 
chism, because that of the Westminster 
Assembly was so good that it was as 
generally used by the Congregational- 
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ists in both countries and still is, as by 
the Presbyterians. It was in all their 
families, and in nearly all their schools. 
It became a text-book in both the col- 
leges, and was recited memoriter in 
Greek by the freshmen at Harvard, 
and in Latin by all the students at 
Yale. The ministers made it the order 
of their expository and systematic 
teaching, and President Willard based 
upon it a whole body of divinity, of 
some.two hundred lectures or more. 
But, after 1680, the Congregational 
Confession of the Savoy Synod was 
the accredited and the only legal 
standard of doctrine among the Con- 
gregational churches in New England. 
When, in 1722, Mr. Cutler, the second 
rector in Yale College, fell away to 
Episcopacy, the corporation voted, 
that he could be excused from further 
service in the college; and when a 
tutor followed the bad example, they 
voted that he also be excused. They 
then passed a resolve that all who 
should be elected to the office of rec- 
tor or tutor should declare their assent 
to this confession. 

Later, in 1751, the Fellows “ explic- 
itly resolve,” That the Assembly’s 
Catechism and the Confession of Faith 
adopted at Saybrook, “contain a true 
and just summary of the most impor- 
tant doctrines of the Christian religion, 
and that the true sense of sacred Scrip- 
ture is justly collected and summed up 
in these compends.”' Four years 
after this, 1755, the General Associa- 
tion of Connecticut, in view of various 
errors “ prevailing in the land,” say: 
“We freely declare our adherence to 
the doctrines contained in our Confes- 
sion of Faith, and we would recom- 
mend it to particular associations 
strictly to adhere to the doctrines 
of our Confession of Faith.”* In 
1810, the General Association in the 
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same State renewed its approval to 
the same effect. 

The recognition of the Confession 
in Massachusetts, for the last century, 
has not been quite so explicit or so 
general. 

The Hollis Professorship of Divinity 
in Harvard College, founded in 1721, 
was established on the idea of “sound 
and orthodox principles in divinity,” 
which unquestionably referred to this 
Confession as the standard of ortho- 
doxy at that time among the churches 
and in the college. Of this, no one who 
examines the facts, impartially, can 
have a reasonable doubt. The Hench- 
man legacy, left in 1747, and in a kin- 
dred spirit, expressly to aid in the fur- 
ther endowment of this same professor- 
ship, was on condition that “the pro- 
fessor in that office shall profess and 
teach the principles of the Christian 
religion, according to the well-known 
Confession of Faith drawn up by the 
synod of the churches.” The General 


Association of Massachusetts, in 1803; 


was based on the doctrine of this sym- 
bol, summarily expressed in the Cate- 
chism. This Catechism, with the con- 
current creed, was laid, in 1808, as the 
theological foundation of the Seminary 
at Andover, an institution raised up by 
God to confront Unitarianism, and re- 
pair the injury sustained by the loss ot 
Harvard College. And, finally, the 
sharp contests called the Unitarian 
Controversy, in which Unitarianism, 
as a progressive sect, received its mor- 
tal wound, were joined in by Evarts, 
Worcester, Stuart, and Woods, for the 
defense of the doctrines of this Confes- 
sion. 

Such, for nearly two hundred years, 
has been the continuity and historic 
unity of our churches in respect to 
their symbol of doctrine. So fully has 
it entered into our theologic life and 
Christian culture. It has been a form- 
ative power, not only in the churches, 
but it has molded, especially in New 
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England, our character as a people. It 
has given tone to our civilization, form 
and moral force to our government, 
and a nerve to the heart that knows no 
relaxation in danger. 

It was the product of the golden pe- 
riod in English literature and learning, 
where the Reformation was bearing its 
ripe fruit. England’s best minds had 
been first made stronger and clearer by 
their struggle with Romanism. Next 
came the Puritan movement, and 
stirred her best blood and warmed it 
by the fire of love to truth and free- 
dom, and made it purer and better by 
resistance to a state that could not live 
without a king, and a church that would 
die without a bishop. In the Westmin- 
ster and Savoy Assemblies were col- 
lected the brightest lights of that illus- 
trious period, and which will remain 
bright in the illuminations of any age. 
The English language, too, had been 
brought well-nigh to its perfection, by 
the masters that had worked in and 
upon it. King James’ translation of 
the Scriptures taxed its capabilities, 
and unfolded its fitnesses as a vehicle 
of theologic thought for solid thinkers, 
and also for the less thoughtful com- 
mon people. This version, for a quar- 
ter of a century, had been quickening, 
and molding and infusing itself into 
the national mind and: heart, until it 
became, in some sense, a part of both. 
“Its felicities,” says the Dublin Re- 
view (Roman Catholic), “often seem 
to be almost things, rather than words. 
In the length and breadth of the land, 
there is not a Protestant, with one 
spark of righteousness about him, 
whose spiritual biography is not in his 
Saxon Bible.” 

Thus, when those Puritan fathers 
came to the work of framing a Decla- 
ration of Faith, they found a living lan- 
guage, and a terminology already in 
use, for the conveyance of Christian 
doctrine and thought, to the highest 
and the lowest of the people. Let any 
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one examine, and he will soon see how 
much our Confession is indebted, for 
its purity, precision, and strength, to 
our Saxon Bible. 

Now, in view of this “logic of events,” 
what could the preliminary committee 
on a Declaration of Faith have done, 
except the thing which they did do? 
Could they cut this golden chain of 
Providence, which has been so long 
gathering up our future, and linking it 
so divinely in historic unity with our 
past, by attempting to make a new 
Confession, and a new starting-point 
to our doctrinal history? No. What 
God hath thus joined together, let not 
man put asunder. We think the pre- 
liminary committee were wise in not 
preparing any such divorce. And we 
do not sympathize in the “regret” ex- 
pressed by the committee of the Coun- 
cil, “ that time and circumstances would 
not allow them to prepare a condensed 
statement of the doctrines held by our 
denomination.” We reckon it one of 
the auspicious providential rulings, of 
which there were many in connection 
with the Council, that “time” did not 
allow an attempt to reconstruct our 
doctrinal basis, when the “circum- 
stances” above referred to, and others 
which may appear in the sequel, make 
so strongly against it. How delicate 
and difficult the task’ of harmonizing 
the churches on the new issues that 
would arise! How evident the risks, 
and how small, at best, the gain! The 
old doctrine might, it is true, have been 
formulated in a more recent terminolo- 
gy, but this would not have improved 
the doctrine. It does not make old 
wine any better to pour it out of old 
bottles into new ones, and there is some 
danger of loss from the drippings. 

Or, the recent speculations might 
have been applied to the old doctrines. 
But this would be still worse, — putting 
“new wine into old bottles; the bottles 
break, and the wine runneth out.” It 
is a very difficult thing to make a good 
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Declaration of Faith, as it was to make a 
good Declaration of our Independence, 
or a good Constitution of our civil gov- 
ernment. These are growths, not less 
than fabrics,—the development, by 
Providence and the Spirit of God, of 
fundamental Christian doctrine, and po- 
litical principles, in the conscious needs 
and experiences of the church and the 
state. To amend them is not easy, 
for “amend means to improve.” Yet, 
when they contain radical error, it 
should be done. But, as in our Decla- 
ration of Independence, we claim — 
against all monarchists, anarchists, and 
secessionists — that the principles of 
good government are well stated ; so 
we insist, in the face of all the modern 
heretics and illuminati, that the Con- 
fession, to which the Council declared 
its adherence, historically and fairly 
interpreted, is not only “well and fully 
grounded upon the holy Scriptures,” 
but it is, in the main, a judicious, felic- 
itous, and admirable setting forth of 
Christian doctrine, with reference to 
the harmony and evangelic work of a 
great Christian denomination. It is 
this feature or quality of our Confes- 
sion that we wish more particularly to 
lay open in the sequel. 

It is one of the felicities of these fa- 
thers that they shaped their work so 
little by their speculations; that they 
kept it so free from the minute philos- 
ophies, metaphysical distinctions, and 
sharp definitions. Here lies, in part, 
the secret of the singular harmony of 
the men who made the Declaration, 
and of those who have since, in succes- 
sive generations, adopted it. Some 
have objected to the philosophy. But 
philosophy has very little to do in or 
with it. It is almost literally a Decla- 
ration of great facts, and of faith. It 
contains yery few theories, next to no 
reasonings, and, what little philosophy 
there is in it, is inductive, broad, and 
Baconian. It is the breadth of fact 
and depth of faith, which have made it 
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a strong standing-place for the wor- 
shipers and for the workers in the de- 
nomination; for the conservatives, who 
retain only what is good, and the radi- 
cals, who lay the axe only at: the root 
of what is evil. These qualities make 
it just what the denomination needs; 
not merely to connect its present and 
future with the past, but, as a moral 
harmonizer, a theologic regulator or 
balance-wheel in the evangelic machin- 
ery which it is putting in more ex- 
tended and vigorous operation. 

Let us test the document, with this 
feature in view, by an analysis of some 
of its doctrines. 

1. Its doctrine respecting the Scrip- 
tures. 

It announces no theory of inspiration, 
either as verbal, or covering only the 
content of thoughts, mechanical -or 
dynamic. It states, in simple and in- 
telligible language, that “the holy 
Scriptures are immediately inspired by 
God;” that they “are the Word of 
God,” “the infallible truth,” and are 
“a rule of faith and life; ” that “their 
authority dependeth wholly upon God, 
the Author thereof,” and by them “all 
controversies of religion are to be de- 
termined,” and that “the infallible rule 
of interpreting Scripture is the Scrip- 
ture itself.”! This is the sum of what 
our creed teaches respecting the Scrip- 
tures. How simple and free from hu- 
man schisms! It cuts off, it is true, all 
ideas of a partial theopneustia — of er- 
rors in history and contradictions with 
science. It shuts out all appeal from 
the true meaning of the divine word 
to human reason, or to man’s instincts 
or intuitions. The Bible is— not con- 
tains — but Is, an infallible revelation 
from God toman. And it needs no pope 
or junto of cardinals, or of (Sweden- 
borgian) seers set over it, with jure di- 
vino “locks” and “keys” of interpre- 
tation; for it is its own interpreter, to 
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the humblest as well as the highest, 
if he be but a diligent and prayerful 
student of it. 

2. The doctrine of God. 

It states the reality of his being 
against the Atheists, his unity against 
the Polytheists, and his personality 
against the Pantheists. It defines the 
idea of him as “ Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit,” against the Deists and Unita- 
rians. The doctrine of God, as a “sub- 
stance,” involves no other theory or 
philosophy than is found in simply 
denying him to be an abstraction, ac- 
tivity, or divine order. And, that the 
distinctions of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, in the “one substance,” are 
“three persons,” is not a matter of 
speculation, but of revelation. The 
same is true respecting the Son as 
“eternally begotten of the Father.”? 
The philosophies say, some, that there 
was a time when God had no Son, and 
that afterward he was able to say, 
“Unto us a child is born; ” some, that 
the Son is a derivative of the divine 
essence,—a literal descendant from 
the father, as Isaac was from Abra- 
ham; some, that he is only a dramatic, 
filial form of the Father, and that, 
when the Son-form appears on the 
stage, the Father-form retires, — the 
one person acting different parts in the 
same mono-dramatic exhibition. Our 
Confession is happily free from all 
such philosophizing. 

3. Divine Sovereignty and human 
Freedom. 

These are often treated as incom- 
patible doctrines. But they are both 
distinctly and strongly stated in the 
Confession, because they are both 
true; and because they are true, there 
is no possibility of conflict. They 
are two great facts. Eachis regarded 
by the framers of the Confession as 
the complement of the other. “God, 
from all eternity, did, by the most wise 
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and holy counsel of his own will, freely 
and unchangeably ordain whatsoever 
comes to pass.” This will is not arbi- 
trary and tyrannical, —is not a physi- 
cal force, oppressive, and impelling 
men to evil or good; but “a wise and 
holy counsel,” a moral power, the 
co-efficient of infinite justice and love, 
in their bearing upon free and account- 
able beings; “yet, so as thereby nei- 
ther is God the author of sin, nor is 
violence offered to the will of the 
creatures, nor is the liberty or contin- 
gency of second causes taken away, 
but rather established.” The two wills 
are not co-ordinate, as Doctor Bush- 
nell thinks, for one is infinite and sov- 
ereign, and the other finite and subor- 
dinate. God is as complete a sovereign 
in the realm of free minds as in that of 
unfree matter;:and the subject’s will 
acts as much from choice as if God 
“ ordained” nothing. For he has es- 
pecially ordained and “endued the 
will of man with that natural liberty 
that is neither forced, nor, by any abso- 
lute necessity of nature, determined 
to good or evil.”? This “natural lib- 
erty, so far from being endangered by 
divine sovereignty, or in conflict with 
it, is specifically decreed and protected 
by that sovereignty; nay, more, created 
by it. It is the very nature of mind, 
whether human or divine, to be free to 
act as it chooses, and choose as it 
pleases. In this sense the finite and 
dependent will is as free as the infinite 
and independent; as free in the most 
perfect subjection, as in the wildest re- 
bellion. Man is as real a person as 
God is,—the one is the “image” of 
the other, and, normally in entire 
agreement with it. It was sin that 
disturbed the harmony, and introduced 
the conflict, not between foreordination 
and freedom, but between the free re- 
bellious subject and the righteous soy- 
ereign. 
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4. The doctrine of Sin. 

On this fundamental point the Con- 
fession, following its own law, confines 
itself mainly to facts, and is free from 
metaphysics and minute definitions. 
These definitions say, “ Sin consists in 
sinning,”— that “it is the violation of 
known law,”—is “a free choice of 
some other object rather than God as 
the chief good,”— “a disordered state 
of our involuntary sensibilities.” This 
is all true. But the graphic statements 
of the Confession go deeper and spread 
wider. By these, sin is “a corruption 
of nature,”— “ both itself and all the 
motions thereof are truly and properly 
sin.” Notice, it is not said, nature is 
sin, or that “sin is a nature,” but “a 
corruption of nature,” and that this 
“corruption and all its motions are 
sin.” This strikes to the bottom, and 
occupies the whole ground. It includes 
all the facts, all the truth of the minor 
definitions: “Every sin, both orig- 
inal and actual, being a transgression 
of the righteous law of God and con- 
trary thereto.” No attempt is made 
to find a philosophy of sin, or a reason 
for its permission. Three simple facts 
are stated: first, Adam and Eve, the 
great progenitors of the race, were 
“seduced by the temptation of Sa- 
tan.” Second, “they did wilfully trans- 
gress the law of their creation,” and 
thus brought in sin as “a corruption of 
nature.” Third, this corrupted nature 
“is conveyed to all their posterity, 
descending from them by ordinary 
generation.”* Every child of Adam, 
it is claimed, as a matter of fact, is 
born in the moral state into which 
Adam fell; and the doctrine of original 
sin, native depravity, or hereditary sin- 
fulness is only the didactic form of 
this fundamental fact. 

The psychological basis of this fact 
is the natural, organic unity of the hu- 
man race. The first parents and the 
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children together constitute the one 
family of man. God commenced the 
family by creating these first parents. 
He continues and increases it, by a law 
of “ordinary generation,” from them. 
It had no part in its origin. God was 
the sole actor there. But it has in its 
continuance and increase. This unity 
of the human race is no more an iden- 
tity, or a confusion of persons, than is 
the unity of families, tribes, or nation- 
alities. Yet, each individual, as possess- 
ing the common nature, shares in all 
its generic, physical, mental, and moral 
qualities. 

5. The doctrine of moral inability. 

Many have objected to the Confes- 
sion that, in the treatment of this sub- 
ject, it comes in collision with its own 
doctrine of man’s “natural liberty.” 
But there is no collision, and can be 
none, for each of the doctrines is the 
form of a fact, and facts are never con- 
tradictory. Man is free, and yet he is 
fallen. By his fall he “hath wholly 
lost all ability of will to any spiritual 
good accompanying salvation.” This 
expresses the depth of the fall as the 
doctrine of native depravity does its 
breadth. “He is not able, by his own 
strength, to convert himself, or to pre- 
pare himself~ thereto.”! These two 
passages comprise the full statement 
of the doctrine. They make the fall 
very great it is true, and the loss ap- 
palling. But the statement is sus- 
tained by the drift of secular as well 
as sacred history. It is in perfect har- 
mony with man’s dependence, and con- 
stitutes his need of regeneration by 
the Holy Spirit. And it is in equal 
consistency with man’s freedom. What 
is this inability? Does it consist in a 
loss of the natural appetites, or of the 
sensibility to pleasure and pain, or of 
the power of choice? No, it is sim- 
ply, that men “are altogether averse 
from that good, and are dead in sin,” 
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—they are “utterly indisposed, dis- 
abled and made opposite to all good, 
and wholly inclined to all evil.” In- 
stead of the loss, or weakening even, 
of “the natural liberty and power of 
acting upon choice,” with which “ God 
hath endowed the will of man,”—this 
inability is a most intensely active 
and evil use of them. Men are not 
“forced ” to evil except by their own 
dominating love of evil. They have no 
ability of will to spiritual good, because 
they have no love of such good. They 
are “ disabled,” because they are indis- 
posed, and they are entirely disabled be- 
cause they are “utterly indisposed,— 
are chronically and fixedly, but most 
Freely opposite to all good, and inclined 
to all evil.” “ Total disinclination to 
obey God,” says Hopkins, “is total 
moral inability to obey him.” 

The wisdom of the framers of the 
creed, on this point, appears in the 
maintenance of man’s strict account- 
ability, as a complete moral agent, and 
of his absolute dependence on God as 
a sinful moral agent. Still in “rightly 
dividing the Word of truth” here, is a 
matter of proportions. The emphatic 
assertion of each, and of both, as an- 
thropological complements, is indispen- 
sable to the proper bearing of either. 
But to exclude or unduly emphasize 
either, divides a house against itself, — 
introduces discord where God has or- 
dained unity and strength. 

6. The imputation of the guilt of 
Adam’s sin. 

This is one of the most perplexing 
doctrines in the Confession, and one 
oftenest misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented. Some of the recent philoso- 
phies say, “The doctrine of imputa- 
tion is an awful absurdity.” It is “a 
phantom.” “TI never fell with Adam.” 
“T was not in him, or near him, when 
he fell; and I never saw him. I was 
not anywhere, or anything, then. How 
could I act in him when I did not exist 
in him—when I had no existence or 
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being at all, except in the divine de- 
cree? How could his sin be mine, 
unless I committed it? And if I com- 
mitted it, so that it is, in any proper 
sense, mine, how can it be his?” Such 
are some of the queries and ex-cathedra 
decisions upon this sibject. But where 
is this confusion of personal actions 
and actors found? In the Confession? 
Not a shadow of it. 

That declares that our first parents, 
“being the root, and, by God’s appoint- 
ment, standing in the room and stead 
of all mankind, the guilt of this sin 
was imputed, and the corrupted na- 
ture conveyed, to all their posterity.”? 
Here is, first, a question of interpreta- 
tion, and then a question of orthodoxy. 

As to the interpretation, it is not said 
or implied that Adam was identical 
with any of his descendants, or that 
any act of his is the same as any one 
of theirs. Nor is it said that his sin is 
imputed to them, bunt only the “ guilt ” 
of it. By his being “the root” of all 
mankind, the Confession simply affirms 
the natural unity of the race against 
the doctrine of a plurality of races; 
that, in respect to the human family, 
Eve “was the mother of all living.” 
“ Standing in the room and stead of all 
mankind,” indicates a moral unity, — 
a representative or federal organism. 
The former unity may be called crea- 
tional, along the line of which, “by 
ordinary generation,” the race is con- 
tinued and the corrupted nature con- 
veyed. This ethical unity is constitu- 
tional, or “by God’s appointment,” 
through what is sometimes called a 
covenant and sometimes a constitu- 
tion, according to which “the guilt” 
of Adam’s first sin “ was imputed ” to 
his posterity. But what is “the guilt 
of this sin imputed?” or of imputed 
sin? Isita real, sinful guilt; or merely 
a denominational and sinless liability 
to evil, on account of Adam’s sin? 
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The answer to this question is found in 
the covenant-relation between him and 
his posterity, indicated by the phrase, 
“Standing in the room and stead of.” 
This is a representative relation, —a 
federal bond by which the represented 
experience good or evil, according as 
the representative acts well or ill. 
They are responsible for his acts, in 
this sense, that they are liable to the 
evil consequences of them that came 


‘upon him. Any legal corporation pre- 


sents a partial illustration of the prin- 
ciple. The stockholders are repre- 
sented by the president. In law, he is 
their “federal head.” He is “in the 
room and stead of ” all the stockhold- 
ers, according to the act of incorpora- 
tion and to the full extent of their 
investments, just as Adam was, by 
God’s appointment, in the room of all 
mankind to the full extent of their in- 
vested interests. If the president is 
incompetent, or proves dishonest, the 
whole company suffers to the full 
amount of his defalcation. But, if he 
is successful, they share equally with 
him in the benefits of his fidelity and 
good fortune. This is commercial 
federal headship, financial imputa- 
tion. It bears heavily, sometimes, 
upon the represented, when poor men 
lose their all, and rich ones are made 
poor, by the frauds of their agents. 
But no one complains of the federal 
principle by which this loss comes. 
Civil government is a political federal 
headship, where the fate of the people 
is involved in the character and con- 
duct of the rulers. The guilt of their 
sins is imputed —is reckoned to the 
people, providentially, when they suffer 
the evil consequences of them. This 
principle is inherent in all governments 
and all representative institutions. 

But stockholders, it is claimed, are 
not blameworthy for the misdemeanors 
of their agents, nor subjects for the 
sins of their rulers. No more are 
the descendants of Adam guilty by 
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imputation, in the primary sense of 
the term, of Adam’s first sin, or of any 
of his sins. The guilt of his sin is 
reckoned to them solely, in that it 
affects them and their nature as it did 
him and his nature. He fell by it, and 
in it, and they, by God’s appointment, 
came into being fallen, as a conse- 
quence of it. It brought him into a 
“corruption of nature,’—a_ sinful 
status. It brings them into the same. 
The corruption in him and in them, 
both “itself and all the motions there- 
of, are truly and properly sin.” But, 
that they are born in this sinful state 
is not ‘ properly sin; ”— yet being born 
thus is the imputed guilt of Adam’s 
sin,— the whole sad disaster coming 
upon them on account of it, as upon 
him. 

Imputed guilt is not, then, in the 
sense of the Confession, “properly 
sin,” or blameworthiness, but a divine- 
ly appointed liability to, an actual suf- 
fering of evil, as the consequence of 
another’s sin. It is not punishable, in 
the strict meaning of the term. It re- 
quires neither pardon nor purification. 
This conclusion is clear, we think, from 
a fair interpretation of the language 
of the Confession. 

But history casts some light on the 
subject which makes it still more evi- 
dent that this conclusion is correct. 
Dr. Owen, who was the leading mind 
among the Savoy fathers, and one of the 
committee that prepared the Confes- 
sion, may be taken as a fair expositor 
of it on this subject. “Sin imputed 
by itself alone,” he says, “ without in- 
herent guilt, was never punished in any 
but Christ.” “ Punishment is not due 
for solely imputed sin.” “There is no 
need of cleansing from any imputed 
sin; it lies upon us only in the external 
denomination.” “If God should im- 
pute the sin of Adam unto us, and 
thereon pronounce us obnoxious to the 
curse deserved by that sin, we having 
a pure, sinless nature, it could not be 
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reconciled with his rule of justice to 
men.” ‘ When divines affirm that by 
Adain’s sin we are guilty of damna- 
tion, they do not mean that we are 
actually damned for this particular sin; 
but by his sin we have contracted, by 
God’s ordination, that sinfulness of na- 
ture which deserveth the curse of 
God.” “The sin of Adam is the sin 
of us all,” he says. But how? Not 
that “his fault is communicated unto 
us, but something of the same nature 
is derived unto us.”! Here are the 
two points of the Confession, clearly 
distinguished and detined: the “cor- 
rupted nature conveyed,” which is in- 
herent guilt and sinful, and the guilt of 
sin iniputed which is only in “ the exter- 
nal denomination,” and is sinless. 

John Calvin, though in the preceding 
century, lends us indirect aid in this 
interpretation of our Confession. All 
these fathers were Calvinists, — the 
Westminster and the Savoy. They 
shaped their confessions according to 
the German type, as distinguished 
from the Arminian and later Lutheran. 
The agreement of Calvin with this 
interpretation of the Confession, on 
this subject, confirms the correctness 
of the view: 

“When it is said that the sin of 
Adam renders us obnoxious to the 
divine judgment, it is not to be under- 
stood as if we, though innocent, were 
undeservedly loaded with the guilt of 
his sin, but because we are all subject 
to a curse in consequence of his trans- 
gression; he is therefore said to have 
involved us in guilt.”* In the Com- 
mentary on Rom. v. 17, “For, if by 
one man’s offense, death reigned by 
one,” he says, “ Prior est, quod peccato 
Adz non per solam imputationem 
damnamur, ac si alia peccati exiger- 
etur a nobis poena; sed ideo ponam 
ejus sustinemus, quia et culpz sumus 
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rei quatenus scilicet natura nostra in 
ipso Vitiata iniquitatis reatu obstring- 
etur apud Deum.” On the fifteenth 
verse of the same chapter, “For if 
through the offence of one, etc.,” he 
says, “ Peccatum nostrum voco, quod 
nobis ingenitum est, et cum quo nasci- 
mur.” 

The leading divines of New England 
are in equal harmony, on this article 
of the Confession, with Calvin and 
Owen. Professor Wigglesworth says, 
“ When it is said, that in Adam all 
have sinned, it must be understood of 
him as he was the common head and 
representative of all the sons of men; 
else it might as well have been said, in 
our immediate parents we all sinned.” 
“This plainly shows that Adam was 
a person that represented his whole 
race, and consequently what he did is 
reckoned as done by them.” “For 
what a public deputy or representative 
doth, he doth not for himself only, but 
for others.” ? 

President Willard writes, “Though 
they,” or the descendants of Adam, 
have not committed sin in their own 
persons, yet because their persons were 
legally in him, as the person of the 
debtor is in the surety, or the person 
of the prince in the ambassador, hence 
it is all put upon their account as le- 
gally as it is upon Adam’s.2 The elder 
Edwards held to this federal headship, 
as well as to the natural “root” and 
branch doctrine. Adam was the rep- 
resentative of the whole human family 
and a “ public person.” In this sense 
his posterity were “one with him.” It 
was not a personal, but a covenant, 
“constituted oneness,” according to 
which his first sin affected them to a 
certain extent, as it did him.* 

Hopkins is very explicit, both in re- 
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spect to the positive and the negative 
side. In regard to the latter, he says, 
“Tt is not to be supposed that the of- 
fense of Adam is imputed to them ” — 
his posterity — “ to their condemnation, 
while they are considered as in them- 
selves, in their own persons innocent, 
or that they are guilty” —or blame- 
worthy — “of the sin of their first fa- 
thers, antecedent to their own sinful- 
ness.” On the positive side, he says. 
“ By the constitution and covenant with 
Adam, his first disobedience was the 
disobedience of all mankind.” ‘“ All 
mankind were so comprehended and 
included in the first man, that it was 
natural and proper and wise to deal 
with him as including all his posterity, 
and to constitute him to act for them.”* 

Dr. Dwight is particularly careful in 
clearing away the rubbish. “ When I 
assert that, in consequence of the apos- 
tasy of Adam, all men have sinned, I 
do not intend that the posterity of Ad- 
am are guilty of” — punishable for — 
“his transgression. Neither do I in- 
tend that the descendants of Adam are 
punished for his transgression.” Here 
he distinguishes, with Owen, “imputed 
sin,” for which “punishment is not 
due,” from that inherent guilt to which 
it is due. “The personal act of any 
agent is, in its very nature, the act of 
that agent only, and incapable of being 
participated in by any other agent; of 
course the guilt” — ill-desert — “ of 
such a personal act is equally incapable 
of being transferred .or participated 
in.” “The verb Aoyifoua, which is the 
original word rendered by the English 
word impute, denotes originally, and 
always, to reckon, to count, to reckon 
to the account of a man, or to charge 
to his account, but never to transfer 
moral action, guilt, or desert, from one 
being to another.” The old “man of 
straw ”— transferred acts—is here very 
well set up, and very well beaten down, 
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—a man, however, nowhere found, we 
believe, in the Confession, or any genu- 
ine Calvinistic document. Then he 
proceeds to say that “ the sin of Adam” 
is the “ cause of the entrance of sin into 
the world ”—the “actual cause,” — 
that, by means of this transgression, 
“the sentence of God came upon all 
men unto condemnation, because, and 
solely because, all men in that state of 
things which was constituted in conse- 
quence of the transgression of Adam, 
became sinners.” ? 

The subject of imputation is not 
treated with Dr. Dwight’s ordinary 
clearness and felicity. When he says 
“the sin of Adam” is the “cause of the 
entrance of sin into the world,” he must 
either regard Adam’s sin as not sin, or 
make it its own cause. Adam’s first 
sin was itself the entrance of sin into 
the world, not its cause. Adam was 
the direct cause of that sin, as a man is 
of all his moral acts, and the indirect 
cause of all that followed. Again, how 
can it be that “the sentence of God 
came upon all men” “ solely because ” 
they “became sinners,” when he says 
that Adam was “ an instrumental cause 
of the death specified,” that is, “the 
sentence of God” ? That which is the 
sole cause excludes the instrumental 
and all others. And if all other causes 
of this sentence are set aside, — federal 
headship, Adam, and Adam’s sin, — 
how is it true, in any sense, that “by the 
offense of one, judgment came upon all 
unto condemnation” ? Now was “the 
state of things” in which all men “ be- 
came sinners,” as Dr. Dwight states, 
“constituted in consequence of the 
transgression of Adam.” This state 
of things was the constitution, or cove- 
nant arrangement in which our first 
parents, “by God’s appointment,” 
stood “in the room and stead of all 
mankind.” It was constituted before 
the transgression of Adam, and it was 
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in consequence of this antecedent state 
of things that all men afterwards be- 
came sinners, and came under condem- 
nation from his offense. This, which 
is the doctrine of the Confession, and of 
Calvinists generally, is not clearly 
stated, if itis not missing altogether, 
in Dwight’s theology. Upon the other 
part, — “the corrupted nature con- 
veyed,” hereditary depravity,—it is 
explicit and full. 

Dr. Emmons, on the other hand, run- 
ning in the line of Hopkins’ idea of sin 
as actual, ran tilt against Hopkins, the 
Confession, and all genuine Calvinism, 
by denying a transmitted corruption of 
moral nature, and referring the origin 
of sin in Adam’s descendants to God’s 
immediate agency. But on the federal 
constitution, or covenant, and imputed 
sin, he is unequivocal in his adherence 
to the historical and catholic doctrine. 
“ According to Scripture, the actions 
of one man are imputed to another, 
when one man receives benefit or suf- 
fers evil on account of another’s con- 
duct. And in this sense of the word it 
is granted that God does impute the 
first sin of Adam to his posterity, and 
both sin and death come upon them in 
consequence of Adam’s first sin.” And 
the constitutional ground of this pro- 
cedure, he places — where all just views 
of history and Scripture place it—in 
the federal connection of Adam and his 
posterity. “ By constituting Adam the 
public head of his posterity, God sus- 
pended their holiness and sinfulness 
upon his conduct.” “ Adam stood as 
the public head of his posterity, and so 
by his first offense exposed them to 
both sin and death.”? 

We have lingered longer upon this 
article of the Confession, from the fact 
that it has been the occasion of more 
difference of opinion, perhaps, than any 
other. This has come partly from the 
misrepresentations of its foes, and part- 
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ly from the misapprehension of its 
friends. By these it has been made to 
“stand in the room and stead of” er- 
rors and absurdities, to which it has 
neither a paternal nor a federal rela- 
tion. It has been made to bear “the 
guilt ” of a doctrine of personal identi- 
ty between Adam and his descendants; 
of transferred actions; of transmitted 
ill-desert; of being literally punished 
as criminal for the offense of another, 
and of acting before one exists ; of which 
it has no taint or tinge, and the blame- 
worthiness of which does not lie on it, 
even “in external denomination.” To 
ascribe these ideas to it is the worst 
kind of imputation, against which the 
Confession, grammatically and histori- 
cally, enters its protest, as a heresy 
and an injustice. 

7. One other topic completes the 
plan we had in view, in this historical 
exposé of our Confession, that is, a Me- 
diator, or Redemption.’ It propounds 
the common doctrine of Christ as a Me- 
diator, constituted by the union in his 
person of the two entire natures, hu- 
man and divine, without conversion, 
composition, or confusion; — the latter 
being “ of one substance and equal with 
the Father,” and the former, of one 
“substance” with the mother. “He 
underwent the punishment due to us, 
which we should have borne and suf- 
fered,” “satisfied the justice of God, 
and purchased, not only reconciliation, 
but an everlasting inheritance in the 
kingdom of heaven for all those whom 
the Father hath given to him.” And 
“to all those for whom Christ hath 
purchased redemption, he doth certain- 
ly and effectually apply and communi- 
cate the same.” Here are the elements 
of a comprehensive and Biblical Chris- 
tology. The Son of God, from purest 
love to man, took upon himself the 
form and work of “a servant,” that by 
his obedience unto death, in their be- 
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half and their stead, the claims of vio- 
lated law and justice might be an- 
swered, and the ‘guilty forgiven and 
accepted as righteous. This is the 
matchless scheme. Love gains what it 
asks, and so does justice. Both are 
attributes of the Supreme Ruler, and 
both are satisfied. There is a govern- 
ment of equity and law, and a gospel 
of glad tidings and peace. God’s rec- 
titude as a Ruler blends with his com- 
passion as a universal Father, in giving 
its proper stigma and penalty to sin, 
in the suffering substitute, and in pro- 
viding pardon and purification for the 
believing offenders. As there was no 
real sin in the sufferer, so there could 
be no strictly literal punishment. But 
just because these sufferings were not 
literal punishment for the sin of the 
sufferer, their manifest penal force 
must have respect to the guilt of oth- 
ers, and have been endured in their 
stead. They must be judicial and ex- 
piatory. No naturalism explains them. 
Sacrifice, vicariousness,— this is the 
key to the death of Christ, indispensa- 
ble, indeed, in any fair rendering of the 
indisputable facts in history. With- 
out it, that marvelous life is an enigma, 
a moral contradiction, a providential 
blunder. 

It can not be denied that the Confes- 
sion sets forth a limited or particular 
redemption. It is limited in its appli- 
cation. Its application is limited to 
those for whom it was purchased. 
The number of the redeemed answers 
exactly to God’s purpose of actual re- 
demption, or to election. Taking the 
word “redemption” in its common ac- 
ceptation of deliverance, this has been 
the general view of the New England 
churches, and may be called limited re- 
demption. But the Confession does not 
say that actual redemption, or “ an ev- 
erlasting inheritance in the kingdom of 
heaven,” is the only intent or purpose 
of God in the death of Christ. This 
death is a means, of which actual re- 
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demption is a result, or end, — but not 
the only end. It “ purchased” not only 
“an everlasting inheritance in the king- 
dom of heaven for all those whom the 
Father hath given unto him,” but also 
“reconciliation,” or ground of pardon, 
sufficient for the world. This double 
action of the death of Christ upon the 
destiny of man seems to be overlooked 
by the strict limitarians. 

And yet, defining atonement as a 
provision, and redemption as an actual 
deliverance, moderate men- harmonize 
on the substance of the doctrine more 
perfectly than this use of terms would 
seem to allow. They agree that it is 
general. 1. In respect to the value of 
Christ’s death, that it is as sufficient for 
all of the human family as for any. 
Symington says, the atonement, “in 
the strictest sense of the term,” is 
“infinite, absolute, all-sufficient.” 2. 
The atonement, in this sense of a pro- 
vision, is offered to all of the human 
race, who hear the gospel. It is not of- 
fered to the fallen angels, because Christ 
did not die for them. In reference to 
its application, they agree that it is 
limited, 1. To the human race. 2. To 
those of the race who hear the gos- 
pel. 3. To those who, hearing, are 
led by the Spirit to believe it. 4. By 
the purpose of election, which under- 
lies the other limitations and deter- 
mines its application. 

But the question, it is said, “ hinges 
solely on the divine intention.” True. 
But what is that intention? Did not 
God intend the death of Christ to be 
just what it is ?— sufficient for the 
world, as well as sufficient for them that 
believe ?—to be proclaimed to “all 
nations,” because intended as a vast 
moral power, to affect the people of all 
nations, — as a touchstone of character 
and destiny to the race, as well as to 
the elect ? — that the great redemptive 
act of the second Adam should have 
a provisional value and reach co-ex- 
tensive with “ the offense” of the first 
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Adam ?— that salvation should not be 
offered to any for whom it has not, in 
any sense, been provided ? That these 
things are included in the “ divine in- 
tention,” considerate men generally 
have no doubts. Augustine had none; 
Calvin had none; Edwards had none. 
Owen says the death of Christ “ was 
of sufficient dignity to have been a 
ransom for al! the sins of every one in 
the world. And on this internal sufii- 
ciency of his death and passion is 
grounded the universality of evangeli- 
cal promises. So that in somesense 
Christ may be said to die ‘ for all,’ and 
‘the whole world.’”? 

Thus the great doctrines.of the gospel, 
formulated by the fathers, have come 
down to us in our Confession, as well 
as in our Bibles. We do not place the 
two on the same ground, though they 
contain the same doctrines. One is 
human in its composition and fallible; 
the other divine and infallible. But 
the former is a witness to the latter, 
and a help in preserving, defending, 
and inculcating its divine teachings. 

The system which, by a common- 
sense exegesis, we find there, and to 
which, as a ‘denomination, we have 
given our honest adhesion, has an hon- 
orable pedigree from Christ and the 
apostles, and hence is apostolic and 
Christian. It is not angular nor “ tri- 
angular,” but sound, rich, and full, 
without horns or hoofs, without fangs 
or “ fag-ends; ” it “ being fitly joined 
together and compacted by that which 
every joint supplieth, according to the 
effectual working ‘of the measure of 
every part.” It stands, venerable with 
age, at a safe distance from the Pela- 
gian and the Antinomian errors, utter- 
ing its grand old protests against the 
sophisms of infidel philosophy and 
the “babblings and oppositions of 
science, falsely so called.” It has been 
denominated the “Theology of the 
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Reformers,” because, when it had been 
overlain by the rubbish of Ronranism, 
it was raked out from it by these men, 
and restored to the church. It is called 
the “Puritan Theology,” because it 
was collected from the Word of God 
by the Puritans and compacted by the 
Westminster and the Savoy Assemblies 
into these admirable Confessions. Itis 
the seed of Puritanism, which, says 
our great historian, is “ Religion strug- 
gling for the people.” It “was a life- 
giving spirit; activity, thrift, intelli- 
gence, followed in its train; and, as for 
courage, a coward and a Puritan never 
went together;” and, in “the moral 
warfare for freedom, his creed was a 
part of his army, and his most faithful 
ally in the battle.”! It is called “ Cal- 
vinism ” and the “ old Divinity,” to dis- 
tinguish it from the doctrines of Arius, 
Pelagius, Arminus, and other errorists. 
We are not partial to any such de- 
finitive terms, though they have their 
use. But if we employ any, New 
England, for the theology of the 
New England churches, is appropriate 
enough; and it is historically correct. 
It is indeed, asked, why this system 
needs a new name. “ Why should a 
system which did not originate in New 
England, and which has not been the 
predominating system here for more 
than half the period since the settle- 
ment of the country, be called New 
‘England Theology; and_ especially ‘ 
since it has, to a great extent, been 
displaced by another system which did 
originate here, and which needs some 
appropriate name, not only to discrim- 
inate it from the old system, but also 
to indicate its local origin?” This 
native New England theology “has long 
been opposed by its enemies as new, 
and admired and defended by its 
friends as new.” 
Meantime, 
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churches of New England, and of the 
United States, by their delegates in 
the National Council, give in, for the 
fourth time in general synod, their ad- 
hesion to the old New England system, 
—not to “a modified form of Calvih- 
ism,” but, as the committee of the 
Council say, to “the system which is 
commonly known among us as Calvin- 
ism, —the faith “held by our fathers,” 
and “ brought over to this country,” in 
the confessions, which “ our synods of 
1648 and 1680 set forth or re-affirmed.” 
There are other systems, that have 
more or less of merit; but they are in- 
dividual and local; they are too sharp 
and narrow and new for a platform for 
the doctrinal basis of a large living 
and growing branch of the Christian 
church. Such a body needs more theo- 
logical room for its great evangelic 
work than these give. It could not 
afford either to experiment with the 
newer systems. Hence, it fell back se- 
curely, and, with the exception of a 
single “ protest,” unanimously, on the 
broad, strong, and the tried faith of the 
fathers. ‘“ We declare that the experi- 
ence of nearly two and a half centuries 
which have elapsed since the memora- 
ble day when our sires founded here a 
Christian commonwealth . . . has only 
deepened our confidence in the faith 
and polity of those fathers. We bless 
God for the inheritance of these doc- 
itrines. We invoke the help of the di- 
vine Redeemer, that through the pres- 
ence of the promised Comforter, he 
will enable us to transmit them in 
purity to our children.” 

It is a prime excellence of our the- 
ology, that it did not originate in 
New England, though it has always 
lived there. It is not a provincialism, 
though it came to the country when we 
were not, as now, a great nation. It is 
older than Edwards or Calvin or Au- 
gustine. Its nativity was in the Holy 
Land. It was born in Bethlehem, and 
has come down to us through the mar- 
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tyr ages, and the dark ages, attesting 
along its way its divine paternity, by 
the marvelous “power of God unto 
salvation” which attends it, upholding, 
shaping, and formulating itself more 
and more perfectly and fully, until, 
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last and best, for our historic unity, 
for the harmony of our churches, and 
our evangelic work, it comes afresh to 
us, in the Confession which we have so 
deliberately, so grandly acknowledged 
and re-affirmed. 





THE RIGHT OF PRIVATE JUDGMENT IN 


THE CHURCHES OF 


CHRIST; ITS EXTENT AND LIMITS, AND RELATION TO CHRIS- 


TIAN UNION. 


BY REV. WM. W. ALLEN, COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA. 


EVER since the Great Reformation 
the right of private judgment in relig- 
ious matters has been considered a 
distinctive feature of Protestantism, — 
in fact, the great Protestant principle 
as opposed to the spiritual despotism 
of Rome. And yet there is much con- 
fusion of thought as to the nature of 
it. With many it signifies a mere po- 
litical privilege belonging to all the 
citizens of the State, with others it is a 
Christian right belonging to all the 
members of the church at large, as en- 
joying the common liberty of the gos- 
pel, while few regard it as a church 
right belonging to the local organiza- 
tion as well as to the church universal; 
and entirely consistent with the special 
covenant obligations of church-mem- 
bers to each other as well as to their 
general Christian relations. 

All Protestants and some Romanists 
now cheerfully admit that every citizen 
should have the privilege of thinking 
for himself, and worshiping God accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own conscience 
with none to molest or make him 
afraid. Most, too, go so far as to say 
that every Christian should enjoy this 
liberty, and choose his own ecclesiasti- 
cal connection, without thereby forfeit- 
ing his general Christian brotherhood; 
but when he has once chosen this con- 
nection and attached himself to a par- 
ticular organization, his liberty of opin- 
ion ceases, and that he must thenceforth 


think only with the body on all relig- 
ious subjects, or withdraw from their 
connection. Now, we are prepared to 
show that this liberty of opinion does 
not thus cease; that it can not from its 
very nature; that it need not from 
the nature and obligations of church 
membership; and that, from the nature 
of Christian truth itself, it ought not 
till we all come into the stature of a 
perfect man in Christ Jesus, and see, 
not through a glass darkly, but face to 
face. In other words, that the right 
of private judgment belongs to local 
church-membership, as well as to the 
church universal; and that any denial 
or limitation of it, implies, on the part 
of the body making it, either the asser- 
tion of infallibility, or the admission of 
sectarianism: that is, that the church 
that does not admit this right, either 
thereby affirms itself to be the only 
true church, and therefore that others 
have no right to differ with it, or, ad- 
mitting their right to differ while yet 
refusing them membership, it admits 
the principle of sectarianism, and nec- 
essary separation among the children 
of God. 

This will become more apparent 
when we consider, in their order, three 
things: 

I. The Nature of the Right of pri- 
vate judgment itself. 

II. The Nature of Christian truth 
as divisible into two classes, and 
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III. The Nature of a Christian 
Church as a divine institution, organ- 
ized under a divine constitution and 
laws. 

I. Thought is in its very nature es- 
sentially and inalienably free. It moves 
by its own laws, and those laws are 
not under the control of the will. And 
we are not responsible for the conclu- 
sions to which it leads us when all the 
conditions are perfectly supplied. To 
punish or reward an opinion merely as 
an opinion, is as absurd as to punish 
or reward a tree or a flower-stalk for 
being straight or crooked. The act of 
the Inquisition, in imprisoning Galileo 
for his astronomical belief, is no more 
deserving of indignation for its injustice 
and cruelty, than of contempt for its 
absurdity and insane folly. 

And this freedom belongs as truly 
to religious thought as to any other, as 
is evident from the fact that the Bible 
always addresses men as free agents 
and free thinkers, in the proper sense 
of that much abused term. “Choose 
ye this day whom ye will serve. If 
the Lord be God, follow him, but if 
Baal, then follow him.” Hence, to 
promise not to think for ourselves, or 
to abide by the thoughts of others on 
any subject whatever, is a rash and 
presumptuous promise unauthorized 
either by reason or revelation. 

Are there then no _ limitations ? 
Where, then, is the principle of unity, 
harmony, and organization among 
men, and especially among Christians ? 
Who are Christians ? What is their 
bond of union and their platform 
of association? Who shall presume 
to judge and define here? We reply 
their bond of union is a vital and not 
an intellectual one, and their platform 
of association belongs rather to char- 
acter than to opinions or to such opin- 
ions only as enter into character. This 
will appear if we consider, 

' II. The Nature of Christian truth or 
of the doctrines of Christianity as 
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divisible into two classes. St. Paul 
says, 1 Cor. iii. 11: “For other foun- 
dation can no man (no Christian man) 
lay, than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ. Now if any man build upon 
this foundation, gold, silver, prec- 
ious stones, wood, hay, stubble, every 
man’s work shall be made manifest, 
for the day shall declare it; because 
it shall be revealed by fire, and the fire 
shall try every man’s work of what 
sort it is. If any man’s work abide, 
which he hath built thereupon, he 
shall receive a reward. If any man’s 
work shall be burned, he shall suffer 
loss; but he himself shall be saved, 
yet so as by fire.” 

By which we understand: 

1. That the fact that Jesus Christ 
is the Saviour of the world, together 
with the facts that are necessarily in- 
volved or organically connected with 
that fact; in other words, —the main 
fact and its accessories constitute a 
foundation of religious truth, which 
is laid in the Revealed Word, and laid 
in the renewed nature of the man him- 
self, and laid in the form of absolute 
truth, independent of all human opin- 
ion or judgment (just, e. g., as geol- 
ogy is laid in the rocks, astronomy 
in the stars, or botany in the fields), 
and, 

2. That more or less remotely con- 
nected with this foundation, are certain 
other facts, principles, or doctrines, 
which, though no less true than the first, 
are yet not revealed in the same abso- 
lute form either in the written Word or 
in the Christian consciousness, or if in 
the one, not in the other, and hence 
may be erroneously apprehended and 
taught, even by true and good men 
within the limits of the same church, 
as at Corinth; and, 

3. That the absolute truth or error 
of these opinions and teachings can 
never be authoritatively determined 
till the day of judgment shall declare 
it. 
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This distinction in the nature and 
importance of religious truth is also 
very clearly implied by our Saviour 
himself when he chides the Pharisees 
for tithing the mint, anise, and cumin, 
and neglecting the weightier matters 
of the law, —judgment and mercy and 
truth. “These things ought ye to have 
done, and not to have left the other 
undone.” The mint, anise, and cumin 
were matters of law and therefore to 
be attended to; but there were weigh- 
tier matters, which should have been 
preferred before them. The same dis- 
tinction, in reference to one of the 
doctrines of Christianity, is also again 
implied in the language of the apostle 
Paul, when he says, “ For Christ sent 
me not to baptize, but to preach the 
gospel;” by which, of course, he does 
not mean to set aside either the doc- 
trine or practice of baptism, but that 
relatively it was of less importance 
than the good news of salvation. 

A distinction so explicitly made by 
inspiration itself is too important to be 
overlooked; the order and harmony 
and unity of the Christian system as 
much depend upon it, as the order and 
harmony of the solar system depend 
upon the varying magnitudes, dis- 
tances, and proportions of the planets. 

Now, by the aid of this distinction we 
are enabled to determine the extent 
and limits of the right of private judg- 
ment in religious matters, for it is evi- 
dent here is a class of truths to which it 
does not apply, and that not so much on 
account of any restriction laid upon the 
judgment itself, as because of the na- 
ture of the subjects presented toit. It 
is evident that there can be no room 
for difference of opinion in reference 
either to facts so conclusively estab- 
lished as to admit of no reasonable 
doubt, or to those first principles of 
truth which are back of all thought, 
and must be taken for granted as the 
basis of thinking. Such limitations we 
find in all sciences, as well as in Chris- 
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tianity. In mathematics they exist in 
the axioms or postulates; it is evident 
there can be no right of private judg- 
ment in reference to them. In meta- 
physics, in the intuitions, or primary 
elements of belief, such as personal 
identity, the veracity of consciousness, 
&c.; and, to come down from the ab- 
stract to the more objective sciences, 
we find this limitation in the natural 
sciences in the facts discovered; in legis- 
lation and government, in the constitu- 
tion of the state; in litigation and judi- 
cial inquiry, in the laws of the state. 
In each of these there is a region with- 
in which there is no room for the exer- 
cise of private judgment, the truths 
found there not being within the juris- 
diction of the judgment, but given to it 
from without in an absolute and un- 
changeable form. 

But this is no less true of the great 
foundation facts of Christianity, of 
which we have spoken, than of those of 
science. They are no more within the 
domain of opinion than the facts of bot- 
any, or natural history, and even less 
so, because, besides the authority of 
objective proof, they have the addition- 
al support of subjective experience or 
consciousness. 

But here the question arises, What 
are those truths, if any, beyond the 
great first truth that Christ is the 
world’s Saviour, alluded to in the pas- 
sage quoted, which must be received as 
absolute and fundamental? Are there 
any others fundamental to Christiani- 
ty ? If so, how shall they be ascer- 
tained ? The acceptance of Jesus Christ 
as a personal Saviour is the best and 
only sure guide to them, for “ He that 
doeth his will shall know of the doc- 
trine ;” but apart from this there are 
certain common marks of these truths, 
which all may understand, and some of 
which we shall now proceed to notice. 

1. They are all objective truths, or 
truths of DIRECT REVELATION. They 
are all stated as facts in the Word of 
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God, and so simply and directly stated 
that no human explanation can further 
simplify them. This, though not pecu- 
liar to fundamental truth, is yet an im- 
portant characteristic of it. Can any- 
thing be more simple and direct than 
this? “This is a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save sin- 
ners.” Or this? “He that believeth 
on the Son of God hath everlasting 
life; and he that believeth not the Son, 
shall not see life, but the wrath of God 
abideth on him.” 

2. They are all also subjective truths, 
or truths of experience, as well as reve- 
lation. They have a subjective as well 
as- objective form, and through this 
they enter into character, and life, and 
have a power of impressing certain 
changes upon both, that no other truths 
ever possessed. This is a peculiar 
characteristic of fundamental truth in 
Christianity, and a mark by which it 
may be certainly known. Its office 
and aim is not with the intellect of man, 
nor with his imagination, but, through 
these, with his affections and will. Thus 
it takes hold of his whole nature, and 
enters alike into all the elements of 
character, into knowledge, feeling, and 
action. This double subjective and ob- 
jective form, this power of penetrat- 
ing to the interior sources of life is not 
possessed by any other kind of truth, 
secular or religious. Other truth may 
indeed be adapted to awaken feeling 
and to produce action, but no other 
truth or class of truths always awakens 
the same feeling, and produces the 
same kind of action, and impresses the 
same radical and powerful changes 
upon all men as this. But, 

3. Another peculiarity of these truths 
is, that they are all organically con- 
nected with each other like the mem- 
bers of the human body, so as to be 
mutually necessary to each other. 
Each one suggests or implies the rest; 
e.g., the doctrine of regeneration im- 
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plies depravity, and also the divinity 
of Christ. Deny one, and you deny all. 
Accept one, and all the rest follow. 
Those who deny the divinity of Christ 
deny the atonement for sin, and the 
spiritual birth. Take the simplest and 
most elementary statement of the 
Christian’s creed possible, the bare fact 
that Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners. It can not be intelli- 
gently received without involving sev- 
eral other things: (1.) The nature of 
Christ. (2.) The fact that sinners needed 
saving. (3.) The manner in which they 
aresaved. (4.) The end of their salva- 
tion. Just so much as is necessarily in- 
volved in the first statement is funda- 
mental truth in Christianity, and no 
more. 

Other marks of fundamental truth 
than these might be given of less prom- 
inence and value. Of these we will in- 
stance only two or three. One is, that 
they are all new truths in the religious 
history of men. Not one of them ever 
found a place in any other creed or sys- 
tem. Something like the Incarnation 
may indeed be seen in the Hindoo my- 
thology, and something like the Trini- 
ty, perhaps, discovered in the writings 
of Plato or his disciples; but the re- 
semblance is faint. These doctrines 
are unique. They took the world by 
surprise, and have always been to the 
Jews a stumbling-block, and to the 
Greeks foolishness; while to them that 
believe, the power of God unto salva- 
tion. Another fact of importance about 
them is, the remarkable unanimity with 
which they have been held amid all the 
discords and divisions of the Christian 
world. Churchman and Dissenter, Cal- 
vinist and Arminian, and even Protes- 
tant and Papist agree substantially in 
the doctrines themselves, though they 
may embellish, conceal, or exaggerate 
one and another, and change their mu- 
tual relations, according to their indi- 
vidual peculiarities or errors. It is not 
the denial of these truths by Papal 
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Rome that constitutes her sin, but 
rather the wrong interpretation she 
puts upon them, and the addition of 
human inventions with which she has 
overloaded them. Again, all these doc- 
trines imply and require piety or spir- 
itual illumination for their interpreta- 
tion, and when that piety is most thor- 
ough and all-pervading among the peo- 
ple of God, their unanimity upon them 
is greatest. They are not only such 
truths as make men holy, but they are 
such as only holy men can truly under- 
stand and explain; and in this they are 
furnished with a certain antiseptic 
property which wonderfully preserves 
them against the corrupting influences 
of intolerance and bigotry. They are 
all steeped in Love, and hence can not 
easily become the occasions of persecu- 
tion, as other doctrines may; and 
whatever differences of opinion arise 
concerning them, adhere rather to the 
dogmatic statement of them in lan- 
guage than to the essential facts them- 
selves. The moment one puts a truth 
of Scripture into a form of words of 
his own invention, and requires con- 
formity and assent thereto from all 
others, he at once provokes dissent, be- 
cause he here mingles a human ele- 
ment with the divine, and renders him- 
self liable to error. Nor is the case 
much better when this is done by coun- 
cils, conventions, or general assemblies, 
because there is no infallibility in these. 
Hence the difficulty in embodying 
Christian truth in the form of a univer- 
sal creed. The schisms that have rent 
the church have not grown out of radi- 
cal differences so much as inability to 
agree upon a human form of statement 
of doctrine. And these divisions, while 
they grow wider by discussion, and 
mere intellectual effort at harmony, 
grow less and less in practice and in ac- 
tion, as might be expected from their 
very nature. Nor does the unity of the 
church depend so much upon a univer- 
sal creed as some seem to imagine. 
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Such a creed will be rather the result 
than the cause of true unity, — the last 
product of a sanctified church. The 
primitive church had not yet that re- 
sult when the apostles died, and yet 
they were of one heart and one soul. 

True Christianity will retain its pow- 
er and augment its victories not so 
much in proportion to the clearness of 
its definitions of truth, as to the clear- 
ness of its exhibitions of character, and 
to the practical energy of heart and 
life that it brings to bear upon the sal- 
vation of the world. 

Such are some of the characteristics 
of the first class of truths spoken of by 
St. Paul, as the Foundation already 
laid, which is Christ. Now it is evi- 
dent that, in regard to these truths, 
there can be no more room for the ex- 
ercise of private judgment than in re- 
gard to the facts of chemistry or bota- 
ny, or the first principles of mathemat- 
ics. There may indeed be a difference 
of opinion as to the evidences on which 
the whole system rests, or the divine 
origin of the revelation, which commu- 
nicates them; but that is not a differ- 
ence among Christians themselves, but 
between Christians and the world, as is 
evident from the fact that those who 
deny any one of them in most cases, 
deny also the plenary inspiration and 
infallibility of the Scriptures. 

It is then to that other class of truths 
mentioned in the Scripture quoted to 
which we must look for the proper 
sphere and province of private judg- 
ment. These are mainly concerned 
with the development and application 
of Christian doctrine in the various hu- 
man relations which it sustains. They 
belong also to the narrative portions of 
the Old and New Testament, and, in 
short, to every part in which funda- 
mental truth is not immediately in- 
volved. These truths will be found to 
differ from the others in all the partic- 
ulars mentioned. In the first place, 
they are not, as a general thing, as dis- 
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tinctly and emphatically revealed. The 
form of church government, and mode 
of choosing its officers, the form and 
manner of worship, the observance 
or non-observance of fasts, the nature 
of angels, the intermediate state, the 
doctrine of divine decrees, — these and 
many other matters involved in Chris- 
tianity are by no means as distinctly 
revealed as the doctrine of Christ cru- 
cified, and those other truths organi- 
cally dependent upon it. So, also, of 
many of those parts of the Bible in 
which historical facts or prophecy ut- 
tered are stated as, e. g., the narrative 
of the creation of the world, and many 
passages in the prophets. The mean- 
ing is not so distinctly expressed but 
that differences of opinion will inevita- 
bly arise, until more light is attained 
from other sources. 

Again these are not and can not be 
truths of experience, or subjective facts. 
I can not experience the fact that God 
made the world in six days, nor the 
Scriptural form of church government, 
nor of baptism and the Lord’s sup- 
per, nor any of the practical precepts 
of Christianity intended for the regula- 
tion of my outward conduct; and yet 
these are no less parts of the Christian 
system, to be studied and applied with 
all diligence and faithfulness in the ex- 
ercise of the best judgment we possess. 
Nor shall we be held altogether guilt- 
less for errors in regard to them, 
especially in regard to the practical 
portions, for “if any man’s work 
shall be burned that he hath built 
thereupon, he shall suffer, loss; yet he 
himself shall be saved, but so as by 
fire.” 

Again, these truths are not all pecu- 
liar to the Christian system, as the 
others are. Some of them appear to 
have been adopted into it from existing 
customs, at least they may be shared 
with by other and false systems of re- 
ligion and philosophy, as, e. g., the 
moral precepts of the gospel, its ordi- 
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nances and church polity, and in short 
any part of it not fundamental. 

And, finally, it is needless to mention 
that Christian men of equal ability and 
piety have always differed, and do still 
differ, in regard to many of these doc- 
trines. And these differences God 
seems to overlook in the distribution of 
his spiritual blessings, for though all 
can not be equally right, the Holy 
Ghost manifestly accompanies and 
sanctions the labors of all who stand 
upon the great foundation in the con- 
version and sanctification of men. 
Such differences of opinion appear to 
be inevitable in the present imperfect 
state of knowledge. They will grow 
less and.less as light increases and love 
abounds, till at last all see eye to eye. 

We might still further proceed to 
show that the free exercise of individu- 
al judgment in these matters is a 
natural and proper means of progress 
and growth, and ultimate Christian 
union. The first effect of it will neces- 
sarily be a difference of opinion, lead- 
ing to investigation, discussion, and 
comparison of views, by all which 
means truth advances both in science 
and religion. There are many indica- 
tions, too, that there was almost as 
much conflict of opinion in regard to 
this class of truths in apostolic times 
as now. Paul withstood Peter to the 
face. The first age of Christianity was 
an age of mental activity as well as 
our own, and it was not until a dog- 
matic ecclesiasticism began to seal up 
the fountains of knowledge, and to 
abolish preaching, that these differences 
of opinion at last subsided into a uni- 
versal conformity, which was the re- 
sult, not of true unity, but of mental 
lethargy and spiritual death. Such 
was not the apostolic idea of the unity 
of the church. 

Assuming now that the right of 
private judgment is legitimate and 
scriptural in the church at large, the 
question may still be raised, May the 
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same liberty be safely admitted in in- 
dividual churches, or more properly 
does it belong equally to local church 
relations ? We answer, all that has 
been proved of it with reference to the 
church universal applies equally to in- 
dividual churches, as we shall see by 
examining briefly, in the third place: 

Ill. The Nature of a Christian 
Church as set forth in the New Testa- 
ment. 

A church of Christ is not there rep- 
resented as a close corporation, with 
power to elect its own members, or 
prescribe its own terms of admission, 
nor indeed as a voluntary human asso- 
ciation, with power to make its own 
laws and rules. It is supposed to be a 
Divine institution, organized under a 
Divine constitution and laws, and com- 
posed of members already elected by 
Christ himself. True, its mode of or- 
ganization, its number of officers, and 
the manner of their election are not 
specified, but the classes of its officers, 
and their respective duties are, and so 
also are its terms of admission. These 
being prescribed by the Holy Spirit 
make it a Divine institution, nor do 
these in any wise exclude liberty of 
opinion in the matters mentioned. See 
Matt. xxviii.19; also Acts ii.28. The 
only question submitted to the churches 
or their ministers, appears to have been 
a question of fact. Are they elected 
by Christ? Are they true believers ? 
No one was refused who satisfied them 
on this point, nor do we read of any 
difference of opinion on any minor 
question ever being raised as a test of 
membership. The terms and order of 
the great apostolic commission also 
imply the same liberty. “Go ye, there- 
fore, teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, and teaching 
them to observe all things, whatsoever 
Ihave commanded you.” Their recog- 
nized church-membership evidently 
commenced with their baptism, and 
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this was not delayed, as in after times, 
till as catechumens they had been 
thoroughly instructed in all doctrinal 
matters. Their opinions, therefore, be- 
ing unformed on minor doctrines, there 
would be a liability to difference. 

The great object and business of 
churches still further implies this lib- 
erty. This is primarily as is set forth 
in the Great Commission and elsewhere, 
the cultivation of Christian character, 
the promotion of knowledge and holi- 
ness among men, first by their conver- 
sion and secondly by their instruction 
in righteousness. “And he gave some 
apostles, and some prophets, and some 
evangelists, and some pastors and 
teachers, for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for 
the edifying of the body of Christ.” 
The promotion of doctrinal harmony is 
only a means to an end, and that end 
Christian character; while that har- 
mony itself will most surely be at- 
tained, not by narrow and exclusive 
standards of belief, but a wise encour- 
agement to freedom of thought and 
inquiry. The harmony and peace of 
an unthinking church, all bound to 
certain dogmas, is not the unity of the 
spirit contemplated in the gospel, but 
the unity and peace of the cemetery. 
The brief allusions to church discipline 
in the epistles of St. Paul, the occasion 
and grounds of it, still further confirm 
this view. There are but two cases 
mentioned, the one in 1 Cor. v.5; the 
other in 2 Thess, iii. 6, 11; and in both 
these the offense was not dpinion, but 
immorality of conduct. So also in the 
case supposed by our Saviour, in Matt. 
xviii. There is no instance of mere 
error of opinion, not vitally affecting 
Christian character, being regarded or 
treated as worthy of discipline. It is 
only when opinion is of such a nature 
as to affect character, and make men 
do wrong or feel wrong, as well as 
think wrong, that it is treated as 
heresy. This appears to be the Scrip- 
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tural idea of heresy, aipeow, a taking 
away, a separation, a radical divis- 
ion, (see 1 Cor. xi. 19; Gal. v. 20), 
or perhaps also unchristian contention. 
No man can be regarded as a heretic 
in the scriptural sense for holding an 
opinion that does not make a worse 
man of him; and this is the real ground 
of his offense and discipline — that he 
gives reason to doubt whether he be 
not really “an alien from the com- 
monwealth of Israel.” Were all eccle- 
siastical trials and heresy huntings di- 
rected exclusively to this point, there 
would be less prejudice against the ex- 
ercise of church discipline. When will 
the people of God learn that sin is the 
one thing in this universe that God 
hates, and the only thing that He re- 
quires them to hate and withdraw 
from. Opinion, only as it leads to sin; 
conduct, only as it results from sin in 
the heart; and in both cases it is 
neither the opinion nor the conduct 
that is the end of inquiry, but the sin. 
While, therefore, a radically wrong 
opinion will be certain sooner or later 
to involve sin, and hence may be taken 
as a sign or symptom of evil, care 
should be exercised that the opinion 
itself, under any name or form of 
statement, be not made the object of 
offense, but the sin to which it leads. 
Suppose, e. g., a professing Christian 
comes to doubt or deny the doctrine of 
the depravity of man, or the necessity 
of an atonement. Such doubts, once 
securely lodged and favorably enter- 
tained in the mind, will be likely to re- 
sult in a decline of interest in the 
prayer-meeting, and a cooling of zeal 
for the conversion of men, and a gen- 
eral withdrawal of sympathy from all 
evangelical movements, which will 
sooner or later become apparent to 
the church, and furnish just grounds 
of offense. Let these then be taken up 
and brought to the notice of the of- 
fender and of the world, rather than 
the heresy of opinion, and both will 
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appreciate the practical grounds of 
church discipline. There is an odium 
attached to all church prosecutions for 
opinion’s sake which is by no means 
unfounded, since even good men often 
show more zeal for mere opinions con- 
sidered in their cold theological aspect 
than for faith, love, and holiness. 
Doubts and difficulties often arise in 
active and independent but ill-disci- 
plined minds, which a little judicious 
instruction might remove, but which 
opposition and the show of ecclesias- 
tical authority only aggravate till the 
subject of them is driven into a hope- 
less extreme of heresy. 

But when a church is intent upon 
her Master’s business only, the vigor of 
her piety will very quickly reveal all 
the really foreign and heterogeneous 
material in her composition as the 
healthy human body throws out the 
impurities of the blood upon the sur- 
face. The purity of a church is not so 
much in proportion to the soundness 
of her creed, or the unity of opinion 
among her members, as to the fruits 
of the Spirit manifested in them. 

If we have now proved anything in 
the course of this essay, we have proved 
that the right of private judgment be- 
longs to every Christian — that it ex- 
tends to all doctrines not absolute or 
fundamental to Christian character, and 
that it applies to particular church re- 
lations as well as to the church uni- 
versal. We have only to add one or two 
inferences that seem to grow naturally 
out of the subject. 

I. That false ideas of Church au- 
thority have prevailed to a great ex- 
tent in the Christian world. We see it 
in Protestant communions as well as in 
the priestly tyranny of Rome; in the 
attempt to exact conformity to exclu- 
sive standards, and the exercise of 
church discipline for small difference of 
opinion or practice. One powerful and 
intelligent ecclesiastical body cuts off at 
a blow half its members and churches, 
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forever banishing them from the com- 
munion of saints, for a supposed here- 
sy of opinion in regard to the doctrine 
of original sin. Another excommu- 
nicates all those who sing hymns of hu- 
‘man composition, in the worship of 
God. Another, still, deposes from the 
ministry, and excludes from the church 
those who partake of the Lord’s sup- 
per with unimmersed Christians, while 
subsequent experience shows that the 
parties thus dealt with were not really 
aliens from the commonwealth of Israel 
and could not be treated even by those 
who excommunicated them as heathen 
men and publicans. The result of 
which has always been, not only to 
mutilate the mystical body of Christ, 
but to bring Christianity into reproach 
among men, as a system of mere opin- 
ions and abstractions, and ritual ob- 
servances rather than of facts. And 
the whole of this evil has arisen from 
a mistaken idea of the authority of the 
church. The profound significance of 
our Saviour’s words, “ My kingdom is 
not of this world,” has not yet been 
fully comprehended by his own disci- 
ples. 

II. This subject has an important re- 
lation to Christian union. Once let the 
principle of private judgment within 
the limits here defined be fully and 
cordially admitted, and Christian union 
is a thing accomplished. “ Ephraim 
shall no longer envy Judah, nor Ju- 
dah vex Ephraim.” There is indeed a 
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unity which consists in absolute agree- 
ment in all respects extending to the 
most minute details of doctrine, as 
well as to its general outlines; but 
this, too, can only be secured by the 
untrammeled exercise of undivided 
thought and inquiry, leading at first to 
divergence, then to comparison and ex- 
planation, and at last to mutual agree- 
ment. Such a unity will be witnessed 
when knowledge becomes complete, 
and all truth great and small stands 
perfectly revealed to the understanding 
of man. This, no doubt, is the ultimate 
destiny of the church of Christ on 
earth,—a destiny perhaps to be fulfilled 
when the cycle of knowledge shall be 
complete in other departments of 
thought. Truth lies in the written 
word as botany lies in the fields, and 
astronomy in the stars, and chemistry 
in the elements, and when all shall 
have been discovered and known in 
God’s natural world, then we may ex- 
pect all will be seen and known alike 
in the sphere of revelation. But, as 
in the one department of knowledge, 
so in the other, the surest method of at- 
taining this end, is not by cramping, 
but encouraging freedom of thought, 
while in the mean time differences ot 
opinion on minor points do not hinder 
that oneness of his people for which 
our Saviour prayed, but rather hight- 
en by contrast the sincerity of their 
love, and the power of their common 
faith. 
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AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT. 


THE statistics published by the various 
ecclesiastical bodies in America are not en- 
tirely satisfactory. There are, in almost all, 
too many references to “ former reports,” and 
too many blanks. There isa great diversity 
as to items, after getting beyond the simple 
and common facts of the number of churches 
and ministers. Some of these are significant. 
The Diocese of the Episcopalian, the Pres- 
bytery of the Presbyterian, and the Associa- 
tion of the Congregationalist, involve their 
differences in their very nomenclature. The 
Episcopalian has Parishes, the Methodist has 
Societies, the Congregationalist with some 
others has Churches. The Episcopalian has 
Priests, the Presbyterian and Congregational. 
ist Ministers, the Methodist Travelling Preach- 
ers. The Episcopalian is particular as to the 
number of Deacons and Priests ordained, and 
churches consecrated, to which most of the 
others are comparatively indifferent. The 
Episcopalian reports Confirmations, while the 
Presbyterian wants to know the number 
Added on Examination, the Methodist -how 
many are on Probation, the Congregationalist 
what number are added On Profession of 
Faith, while the Baptist tells how many have 
been Baptized. The Episcopalian reports 
Communicants, the Methodist Numbers in 
Society, the others Members ; while the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist haye nothing to say 
about either. 

We have copied when possible, compiled 
when otherwise, the statistics of various de- 
nominations, a portion of which we give in 
the present number, — remainder in our next. 

They are taken from official or semi-official 
sources only, as mentioned in connection 
with each denomination. Where we have 
been obliged to classify the various items, and 
make totals for ourselves, we have done it 
with scrupulous care. Comparisons with 
figures of the year 1859 are made, because 
we had before us fuller figures for that year 
than any other. The years 1859 and 1866 
denote that they were published that year, 
but collected some time in the year preceding 
each, unless otherwise noted. 


UNITARIAN. 

The Monthly Journal of the American Uni- 
tarian Association gives an alphabetical list 
of Unitarian Societies and pastors, and of 
ministers. We have separated them by 
States, and have counted as follows : 





nisters. 


' Societies. 
Societies 
Total 





| Pastors. 
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Maine, . ‘ . 

New Hampshire, . 

Vermont, 

Massachusetts, 

Rhode Island, 

Connecticut, . 

New York, . 

New Jersey, . 

Pennsylvania, 

Maryland, . . . 

District of Columbia, . 

Ohio, . ° . ° 

Illinois, . . . 

Michigan, . 

Wisconsin, . . 

Minnesota, . 

Towa, 

Missouri, 

Teunessee,  . 

Kentucky, . 

Kansas, . 

Louisiana, ° 

South Carolina, . 

California, . 

Canada, . 

India, . * . ° 

Ministers not located, . 
Total, 
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The Unitarian figures we find to com- 
pare with those of 1859, thus: 


Ministers. 


~~ Societies. 
ae 





Pastors. 





The Journal says that other statistics “are 
omitted, with the expectation that a more 
complete collection of such statistics will 
soon be published by the National Confer- 
ence.” 

UNIVERSALIST. 

The Universalist Register for 1866 gives the 
“Statistics of the Universalist Denomination 
in North America; corrected to December 
1865.” 





00 


The Universalists have a ‘“ ‘General Con- 
vention’ which ‘meets annually on the third 
Tuesday in September.” ‘Each State (or 
Territorial) Convention is represented by one 
clerical and two lay delegates ; if consisting 
of fifty societies (or churches) and clergymen, 
two clerical and four lay ; and for every addi- 
tional fifty societies and preachers, one cléer- 
ical and two lay delegates.” 

The statistics are not put in tabular 
form, nor is there any general summary ; and 
they are avowedly defective. An appeal has 
been made for “ official statistics,” but it “ has 
been responded to only by the New England 
States, New York, and several others.” Un- 
der each State is given, its Convention and 
meetings, Associations, Organized Societies 
and their Pastors, Clergymen and their Post- 
office Address, Periodicals, Schools, Meeting- 
houses and Benevolent Societies, at least in 
part. A Summary follows each State, in 
N.E., N. Y., N.J., Penn. (“very imper- 
fect’), Ohio, Ill., and Mich., and the Prov- 
inces. The statistics of “the remote [from 
Boston?] States and Territories” are “mea- 
ger and imperfect,” and “no recent returns 
have been received from the Southern Border 
States, nor the States lately in rebellion.” 

From what is given, we make up the fol- 
lowing table, noting that in some States there 
are churches connected with societies, and in 
others, the societies seem to be regarded as 
churches ; that “ Societies not supplied” are 
also included in ‘‘ Societies ” ; and that in va- 
rious places preaching is had but a portion of 
the time : 
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The “total” is, of course, a totally inade- 
quate representation of the extent of the de- 
nomination. Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, and fourteen other States, are either 
omitted or but partially reported. To com- 
pare with the figures of 1859 (see “ Quarterly,” 
1859), we reckon those States to have now 
the same numbers as in that year, with the 
following result : 








Year. |Conventions.Associations. Societies. Ministers. 


“1859 19 | 84 1,128 652 
1866 21 84 838 609 





We are not at all sure that this is a true 
comparison or account of returns, which we 
think must be defective, though not so stated 
in the Register. The New England States 
and New York are represented as “ official.” 
A comparison of these at the two dates, gives 
the following results : 





Year. Conventions. | Associations. Societies. Ministers. 
1859 7 2 | a | 380 
1866 7 40 458 306 








This diminution, we imagine, is greatly 
due to the more rigid statistical rule conse- 
quent on an apparent tendency to more com- 
pact and systematic organization. The term 
“ organized ” societies has probably cut down 
aggregates without much weakening. In sev- 
eral States there are enumerated places where 
preaching is had part of the time, without an 
“organized ” society, and it is also stated that 
there are “many other places” not enumer- 
ated. 


BAPTIST. 


The American Baptist Missronary 
ConvenTIoN (Rev. L. A. Grimes, Boston, 
President), is a union of*churches (colored) 
which, though included, we suppose, in the 
tables of the Baprists, are united for mis- 
sionary effort, more especially at the South. 
It held its twenty-fifth anniversary at Alex- 
andria, Va., Aug. 18—27, 1865. We ar- 
range the following table : 





Chur’s. | Pastors. 


Chur’s. | Pastors. Ww 
Mass., iD. C., 8 
R.1., ya. 10 
Conn., -C. 

N.Y., 

N.J., 

Penn., Africa, 
Md., )Total, 48 


1 
1 
1 
1 





Thirteen missionaries were appointed, — 
to labor in Va., N. C., S. C., Geo., Ala., and 
Tenn. 
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BAPTIST. 


The American Baptist Almanac for 1866 
gives the following figures of the Barrist 
CuurcuEs of America. 





STATES. 


Baptized. 


Alabama,* 
Arkansas,* 
California, 
Connecticut, 
Delaware, 
Dis. of Columbia, 
Florida,* . 
Georgia,* 
Illinois, 
Indiana, 
Indian Territory, 
Towa, 
Kansas, “ 
Kentucky,* . 
Louisiana, 
Maine, 
Maryland, 
Sasoactvasctin, 
Michigan, . 
Minnesota, 
Mississippi,* 
Missouri,* 
Nebraska, . 
New Hampshire, . 
New Jersey, 
New York, . 
North Carolina,* 
Ohio, . . ° 
Oregon, . 
Pennsy!vania, 
Rhode Island, 
South Carolina,* 
Tennessee,* . . 
Texas,* 
Vermont, 
Virginia,* 
Wisconsin, 
New Mexico, - 
German and Dutch 
Churches in the 
United States, 
Swedish. Churches 
in the U. States, 
Welsh Churches in 
the U. States, 20 


32) 12,702) 7,867 
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260] 188] | 747 
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Nova Scotia, 

New Brunswick, . 
Canada, . 

West India Islands, 


Anti-Miss. Baptists,|160} 1,600} 700 

Free-Will Baptists, 
[see below,] 145) 1,296) 1,052 

Six Principles eel 
tists, 18) 16 
Seventh Day Bapt. 69} 62 
Church of God 
( Winebrennari- 


50,000 
56,738 


3,000 
6,796 
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23,800 


800,000 
20.000 


ans), 

Disciples 
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Tunkers, . 


* Statistics for 1862. 
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The Regular Bartists compare in 1859 
and 1866, as follows : 
13* 
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Year. 


Associations. 
Baptized 
“>in preceding 
year. 


‘=| Ministers. 


“1859 | la ~ 12,060 
1866 | 611 | 1 


Gain, ~~ 29 


88. 3.18 
1,116,708 


128,060 


67,006 98% 
71.241 


4,285 


| So 
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FREEWILL BAPTISTS. 


The General Conference held its nineteenth 
session at Lewiston, Me., October 4-12, 1865. 
It meets (since 1841) every third year, being 
made up of delegates from ‘“ Yearly Meet- 
ings.” 

Their foreign mission is in Orissa, India, — 
four male missionaries, six female, six native 
preachers, two native colporteurs, and a print- 
ing-press. Expenditures, year ending Sept. 30, 
1865, $11,766.32. Home Missions, $2,589.73. 
Mission to Freedmen (21 stations), $4,397.66, 
besides for Beaufort meeting-house, $2,067.60. 
Education, — $1,011.66. Profits of printing 
establishment for three years, $18,555.41. 
There are permanent funds for Education So- 
ciety, Indigent Students, Biblical Professor- 
ships, Library, and FourYears’ course of study. 

The Freewill Baptist Register, for 1866, pub- 
lished at Dover, N. H., gives other informa- 
tion: The “ Freewill Baptist Printing Estab- 
lishment,” Dover, N. H., is a flourishing in- 
stitution, publishing works useful to the de- 
nomination, and also the Morning Star, a 
widely-circulating weekly religious newspa- 
per, and the Myrtle, a Sabbath school semi- 
monthly. The “ Freewill Baptist Quarterly.” 
Societies, — Foreign Mission, Home Mission, 
Education, Female Systematic Beneficent, 
Anti-Slavery, Sabbath School Union, and the 
New York State Mission, and Western Home 
Mission Committee. Educational, — Hills- 
dale College, Mich. ; Bates College, Lewiston, 
Me.; Biblical School, New Hampton, N. H. ; 
New Hampton Institution, N. H.; Strafford 
Seminary, N.H.; Whitestown Seminary, N. 
Y.; North Western College, Wasioja, Min. ; 
Pike Seminary, N. Y. ; Prairie City Academy, 
Ill. ; Lapham Institute, North Scituate, R. I. ; 
Cheshire Academy, Ohio. 

The Minutes of the General Conference 
give a list of 42 ordained ministers, 16 
licensed ministers, and 211 sons of ministers, 
who have served in the army during the late 
war. 

We take from the Minutes the following : 
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Licensed 


YEARLY MEETINGS. 


since 1862. 


Present number 
of Members. 


‘No. of Churches. 
S 
Added by Letter | 
Licentiates. 


ts/ Excluded. 
/Ordained 


] 
g|Dismissed. 
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b 
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New Hampshire, 
Maine Western, 
Kennebec, 

Vermont, . 

Hol. Purchase, 

Ohio, ° 
Susquehanna, ° 
Penobscot, . 

Ohio and Pennsylvania, ° 
Ohio Northern, 

Ohio River, . 
R. Island and Mass., we 
Michigan, : 

N. York and Penn. — 
Northern a, ° 
Genesee, 

St. Lawrence, . 
Illinois Northern, 
Central New York, 
Union, . 5 . 
Pennsy lvania, « . 
Marion, . 
Indiana, . 

Wisconsin, . 

Canada West, . 
Central Illinois, . 

St. Joseph os . 
Towa, 

Minnesota, > 

Iowa Northern, 

Iowa Central,*. 

Q. M’s not connected, . 
Churches not connec ted,. 


Tota, 30 1947 | 1,252 | 54,076 | 6,420 | 3,903! 3, 
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METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 


The Methodist Almanac gives the following Sunday school statistics, as taken from the an 
nual report of the Sunday School Union of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1865: 


_ |Officers & | Volumes | Bible { Infant — For 8. §. |S.S.Ad’s|Conver- 
Teachers.| ™ in Library.| Classes. | Scholars. Union. taken. | sions. 
Total, . .| 13.213 | 149,577 F 861,484 | 2,529,087 | 17,463 | 131,075 |$216,466 | $17,839 | 292.976 | 18,892 
Last year,| 13,088 | 148.582 | 841,706 | 2 "473,418 | 17.275 121,596 | 168,695 | 12,978 m6; 281 | 20,283 


Increase,.| 125. 965 19,778 | 55,669 188 | 9,479 | $47,771 | $4, 4,860 
Decrease,. ey ae 8 1,341 





| Schools. Scholars. 


lxpenses. 








The Missionary statistics (for 1864) were as follows : 





" FOREIGN. Missionaries. Members. } DOMESTIC. Missionaries. Members. 


LIBERIA, aoe. © . 19 1493 | German, .  . 

Sourn AMERICA, . ° 9 125 InpIan, . ° . 

Cana, . ° ° . ° 7 159 | SCANDINAVIAN, . 

GERMANY, : . 5 4,182 | Frenca, . 

INpDIA, - . . . ° 164 | WELsH, . . 

BULGARIA, ° . | 

SCANDINAVIA, . . 949 | Total Domestic, 
. | Total Foreign, . 

Total in 1865, . ° 02 

Grand total, 





The receipts for missionary purposes, both home and foreign, during the year 1864, were 
$558,993.26, an increase of $129,224.51 over the previous year; averaging 60-2 per member. 

The Educational list gives twenty-three Colleges, two Biblical Institutes, and seventy- 
seven Seminaries, Female Colleges, and Academies. 

We have not the original report of 1859 at hand, but our pages gave it in that year, ex- 
cluding the churches in Liberia and Germany. Doing the same this year, we find a gain of 
378 travelling preachers ; 1,110 local preachers; 49,272 members, and a loss of 84,215 pro- 
bationers, — net loss of members, 34,943. 
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From the Methodist’ Almanac, of 1866, we take the following table of the statistics of the 
Metuopist Episcopat Cuurcn, collected in 1865: 








ee _ TR. PREACHERS. | Local NUMBERS IN SOCIETY. 3EN :VOLENT ue a 
CONFERENCES. |Effect.;Sup.| 'Total.| Prea. |Members| Probat. | Total. | Miss. Sub. Tract So 
Baltimore, .  . 21\ 98 0: 1,693 | 18,730 | $18,848 77 
Black River, . 34) 33 5 395 1,941 | 21,894] 8,869 30 
California,t .. 90 : i: 588 | 4.450 2,388 75 
Central German,t } 7 983 | 8,960} 8,209 80 
Central Illinois, 5 3,65 1,465 | 18,117 ’ 
Central Ohio, . 5 5 1.536 | 16,858 | 12,797 
Cincinnati, . . 5 é 2,115 7,220 | 24,762 5 
Colorado, . ° .: 8 214 1 229} 1,000 00 
Delaware, ° 435 rhea 
Des Moines, “ j ( x 9,733 | 3,205 20 46 25 
Detroit, . ° . s5F 7 3, 9,083 51 171 21 
Fast Baltimore, . é 5 9, 3296 ae 22.987 72) 549 57 
East Genesee, . j j b ! j 21,107 | 9,988 77) 306 52 
Fast Maine, ° 7 8,715 907 6 2,182 23) 219 84| 
Erie, . ° ° 5 i . 7,807 | 24,491 47 803 70 | 
Genesee, . 5 366 4,88078| 82987) 11101 
German Miss., ae 46 f 616 | 1,16704| 49026) 379 02 
Holston, . ° 4 ‘ 398 8600) . .-: 
Illinois, . . 7 19,92130| 46130) 37015 
Indiana, 10,592 70 255 50 


India Mission, 6.112 03 109 78 
ry rT fe. 











Towa, . e 
Kansas, . ° ° 
Kentucky, . 
Liberia Miss., . . 
Maine, . 
Michigan, . . 
Minnesota, . . 
Missouri & Arkansas, 0 
Nebraska, . on 1,309 
Nevada, . ° . o. ee 74% eees “a : 
Newark, . . 20,686 199 | 16,729 50 826 48 
New England, . 35 | 29 17.895 .08 18,616 80 37 574 84 
New Hampshire, 7 10,577 55 71 5,800 54 : 23 5 20 
New Jersey, . y 5 56 | 22,493 } 17,075 62 579 57 | 687 16 
New York, . ‘ 244 Si 82.807 22 37. 299 95.813 82| 1.17291| 1,272 49 
New York East, . } ‘ 28,218 ; 84.911 93 55 150 49 
North Indiana, . 5 $ | 20,269 302 .292 | 18.528 46 232 62 
North Ohio, . 13,282 D 14,1 11,607 64 7| 267 5: 
N. W. German, . ¢ 4,636 A 6 4.498 85 7 169 80 
N. W. Indiana, . 1} 15.562 76 g 1209 7 174 69 
N. W. Wisconsin, 35| 3 8 2.260 445 é 5 77 57 21 40 
Ohio, . - 7 27,034 F 9, ,814 ¢ 537 76| 1,407 65 
Oneida, . ‘ 8 16,884 oo 79 203 27 52 88 325 13 
Oregon, . ° 8 { 36| 2.592 . i 526 72 30 76 38 
Philadelphia, | * 97 7 598 4,426 5) 
Pittsburgh, . 22 Ff 7 
Providence, ° 
Rock River, . 
8. E. Indiana, 
Southern Illinois, 
S. W. German, . 
Troy, ° 
Upper Iowa, 
Vermont, 
Washington,t ses H i 
West Virginia, 2, 5,008 .438 08 47 55 35 60 
Wi isconsin, 5 ‘ § f J 68 078. 272 75| 1,179 75 
West Wi ‘med . 77 43 548 86 45 64 75 
Wyoming, . ; 68 | 15,86 3. 28316) 316 37 
~ Total, 3 ave. ROMA 15 | 8,68 : 925,048 | 600,840 97 19,206 56 | 22,508 43 
Last year, . +856 | 965 | 6. 8/205 | 829.379 941 | 928.320 | 497,620 76 14,860 91 | 17,847 77 
Increase, . a 7S i'r ~. + {108,220 21 | 4,345 “al 5,161 01 
Decrease, . a BP es (ee Siac 8.277 see 


COMA. TIS 


atS) 
Qa =1 


















































+ Last year’s statistics. None received this year. 








[The last figure of total “ members” we make “1” instead of “4,” and “ decrease, ” there- 
fore, to be 9,288. Against Holston, “48” total preachers should be “45,” to balance line 
and column.] 

“The month of October, 1866, is the centenary of American Methodism. What a sum, 
for our ‘ready reckoners,’ will be the multiplication.of our numbers from the first gathering of 
six persons for preaching, in Barrack Street, whom the good Barbara Hick had gathered to 
the preacher’s house, to the numbers that now swell our ranks!” 
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REFORMED PROTESTANT DUTCH. 


The “ Fifty-Ninth General Synod of the 
Reformed Protestant Dutch Church in North 
America” was held in June, 1865. The 
“Summary View,” printed in the proceed- 
ings, gives the following totals, which we 
compare with those of 1859 : 


2 








Particular Synods,— New York, 
Albany, and Chicago, 
Classes (including Classes of Ar- 
cot, India), . 
Churches, 
Ministers, . . 409 
Number of Families, ? 
Received on Confession, " 5,165 
= Certificate, | 1,650 17 
Now in Communion, | 50,304 
Baptized, —Infants, . - | } 8,844 
Adults, | 978 
Number of Catechumens, | 14, 431 
Number in Biblical Instruction, | 
Total No. of 8. School Scholars, | 40 905 
Contributions, — Religious and) 
Benevolent, $225, 410 44 $125,271 
xed _Cong’l purposes,| 545,540 99| 888,645 
Tota, * a $770,951 43| $513,916 


30 
410 








PRESBYTERIAN. 


Of the twenty or more Presbyterian 
Churches in America, we can give but few 
reports in this number. The Minutes of each 
“General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America,” for 
the session of 1865, give full reports. Those 
of the “Old School ” still reckon, in its num- 
ber of Synods, Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Memphis, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Texas, and Virginia, which seceded 
some years ago; and their forty Presbyteries 
in the number of Presbyteries; but with no 
membership or other reports. Those Presby- 
teries form part of the “‘ General Assembly of 
the Confederate States of America;” and 
while diminishing the numbers of the Old 
School Assembly, fortunately relieved that 
body of a heavy mass of pro-slavery and trea- 
son. From present appearances of Southern 
loyalty and Christianity, the seceding church- 
es do not seem likely to return. In the sum- 
mary of the Old School are included the for- 
eign Presbyteries of Siam, Shanghai, Ningpo, 
and Western Africa; and the Synod of 
Northern India (including the Presbyteries of 
Allahabad, Ferrukhabad, and Lodiana). 
These number 38 churches, 2,793 communi- 
cants, and 1,387 in Sabbath schools. 


The following are the summaries, com- 


pared with 1859 : 
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N.S. 
| 1865 | 1859, 
Synods,.... 23 23 
Presbyteries, . - 108 108 
Ministers,... - 1,694 1,888 
Licentiates, : 122 187 
Candidates, .. - 187; 365 
Licensures, . 
Ordinations, .. 
Installations, . . 
Pas. rel. diss., . 
Ministers rec. fr. 
other denom.,| 
Ministers dis. to! 
other denom., 
Ministers dec’d,. 
Churches, . 
‘“ org’d, 
eid rec fr. 
other denom., 
Churches dis. to 
other denom., 
Churches dis*vd, 
Members added 
on exam’n, 
on certificate, . 
Total, 56 
Communicants.. 232. 450 
Baptized, adults, | 2.821) 
“ inf’ts,. 9,692) 
8. S. members’p, | 163,574) 1 
CONTRIBUTIONS. | | 
Gen. Ass’y,...| $7,539 ? 
Home Missions, .| 105,383 $187,519 
For. Missions,. .| 179,712) 169,865 
Education, .. .| 117,814) 161.525) 
Publication,. . ‘| 31,121) 31, 556] 46.805! 41,672 
4, a ? 


Min. Relief,. . .|_ 22.3 62) 
Congregational, ,|1,939.566 2, 70. 479 1,264,66 ? 
| 838,827| 198,848 601, ri ? 


Miscellaneous, , 
TOTAL, 2,197,639 2,924,448 2,067,183: ? 








6,685, 10,705 





5.825) 4.882 
12.010, 15.587 
143,645 137,989 

2.336, 3.548 
8.360! 4,808 
112.781)” 





156. 127] 


| 
$7,059 $5,109 
94.507, 91,405 
112,296) 67.874 
36,952, 65,709 











PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


» Two almanacs give the statistics, —the 
“Protestant Episcopal Almanac” and the 
“Church Almanac ;” the former published 
by the “ Protestant Episcopal Society for the 
Promotion of Evangelical Knowledge,” the 
latter by the “ Protestant Episcopal Tract So- 
ciety.” Whether there is any special signifi- 
cance in the distinction of Societies and Al- 
manacs, we are too far outside to know ; but, 
statistically speaking, we are decidedly in fa- 
vor of the latter. From the “ Church Alma- 
nac” we take our tables. 

The same authority gives, under “ General 
Institutions,” the General Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, and the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn. ; and we gather from 
the particulars under the several “ Dioceses 
and Missions,” twelve Colleges or Universi- 
ties, nine Theological Schools, and twenty. 
three Academies, Schools, &c.,— of which 
latter, two are preparatory schools for theo- 
logical study. 

The following table gives the reports as 
collected in 1865: 
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Communi- Sun. School 


Baptisms. canta: 





DIOCESES 
AND MISSIONS. 


Churches 
Consecrated. 
Confirmations. 

Present 
Marriages. 

 sitatoiensy and 
Charitable 
Contributions. 


Candidates 
S| number. 


SM acd] for Orders. 
| [| eee. 





114| 328) 129 61) 256) 187 1,351/$11, 639 21 
51| 150! 110 5} 36 100} 787| 5,722 60 
56) 188) 117 63) 3} 173 1,335 6.732 35 
203 1,336) 689 3 450) 655} 7,794} 150,928 36 
144| 496} 323) 368) 3, 212 518) 4.217) 45,612 55 
21) 4431,864/1.073) ¢ 5 §42/1,152/1,693} 9,592) 216,909 02 
531,097 '7.150,3,250/2, 13; 4453, 763 34,727| 843,546 96 
571 2,224/1,582, i, "866 14. 4061! (1,543)12,688) 288,094 27 
265 1,557| 835| 622) 7,930] 857| 891'1,138| 9.356] 162,844 31 
536 3,737|1 953)1, 551 29 041) i . 2,174 23765 29,053) 285,729 83 
Delaware, ... .| 16) 25 49| 369 186 169) 241 2.384 14,356 16 
Maryland, . -/160/185 i 265 2,748/1,750/1,215)10,05 751,674 974) 7,488) 180,6 27 
Virginia, 884} 185,1,019) 207 6 344/1,103 
North Carolina, ‘| 52) 68 
South Carolina, .| 
Ohio, 100 3 110) 762) 564) 509 819) .650 7,876) 135,1 2193 
Georgia, 2% Y 
Kentucky,... . 71\ 377 168 82) 281 1,446) 32,545 66 
Tennessee,... . y 93 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana, . 
Michigan, uk ha 
Alabama, ... .| 
Illinois, 
Florida, 
Indiana, 
Missouri, - | 
Wisconsin, 2 1 6 
Texas, 
DO ¢6o6 
California,.... 
Minnesota, 
Kansas, 
Arkansas Miss’n, 
Oregon & Wash- 
ington Mission, 
Northwest’n Mis- 


Maine, 18 
New Hampshire,.| 22) 21 
Vermont, 30) 37 
M assachusetts, s 78 
Rhode Island, . .| 88) 82 
Connecticut,. 129 
New York, ‘I3¢ 5311 
Western N. York, 149, welt 
New Jersey, . . .113,10 

Pennsylvania, . "333990 














Suacmowo | Priests. 





goose 
WOMRATNHNOHS 
= 


SCOR 


4,219) 58,544 28 
4,309] 131,332 03 


7| 18,741 87 
7| 62.568 92 
59.262 73 
72) 14,479 00 

24°629 93 
28 775 08 
7| 21,839 25 


DOM CHD ee 
coororoo fF S&S 


Western Africa 
Mission, . 

China, Japan, & 
Greek Missions. 



























































Dioceses,. . - . . ri 4 Baptisms — Adults, 
Bishops, . ‘ . ° , Not stated, 
Priests and Deacons, ° ° . . - & sh | Confirmations, 

Whole number of Clergy, ys . | Communicants — added, 


. 2,4 - 

Parishes, . . ‘ ° : ¥ 309 Present weave 

Ordinations — Deacons, . ss . : 9 | Marriages, . . . 
Priests, . ° . . . 91 | Burials, . 

Candidates for Orders, ‘i ° ° ° = | Sunday School Teachers, 


Churches Consecrated, . . ° . ° Scholars 
Baptisms — Infants, ge . . . 24,689 | Contributions, . cae . ° “$2, 700, 004 08 


A comparison of official reports for 1859 and 1866, gives the following : 





( 





©, Dicceses. 
Orders. 


Year. 


Priests and 
Deacons 
Total Clergy. 
Deacons Or- 
dained 
Churches 
Consecrated. 
Baptisms 
not specified. 


Lam 
BS 
AO 


| 
| 
| 


| nol cog! Priests 


| B ms Ordained. 
ssl Candidates 


wor 
on 


eel 
tl 

$$ for 

s 

ve) 


tor 
Ba 
SiS 


1859 Tf 
1866 


Increase, | 
Decrease, | 


bad 
cE 
© 
or 
oS 
eS 


| 
| 
| 


| vs| © &|Bishops. 


KS 
a 
— 
~ 

\ 
8 
= 


oa 
a 























Confirm-| Communi- )Total Com- . . 8. 8. . 8. sha as 
Year. | ations. leants added. munica’ts. sunset Burials. | peachers. Scholars. Contributions. 
“1859. “17,514 |” 14,822 |" 127,953 | 6,774 =| 12,481 18,452 109,551 | — $1,265,642.96 
1866. | 15,360 12,943 | 154,118 [A487 15,650 | 17,538b 150,400 | 2,700,004.08 


eee |__| 26165 |—_718__|— 8,169 | 4.086 | 40,849 | 1,494,861.12 ~ 





Incre’se,| | 
Decre’se,| 2,154 | | | 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


Is reported in Sadlier’s Catholic Almanac and 
Ordo for 1866. There is no General Summa- 
ry, nor a particular summary to many of the 
Dioceses. We have been, naturally, per- 
plexed in counting the various items; but we 
think the following is very near accuracy. 


We have not included Parish Schools, which 
the Almanac makes distinct from Select 
Schools and Academies ; they are numerous, 
but are reported only in part. 

The first-named diocese in each province is 
an archbishopric. 








DIOCESES. 


Churches and 
Chapels. 


Provinces. 


| 


Religious 
Institutions. 


Churches 
ecclesiastical 


2, 
at 


E 





1! Established. 


i A] 
© 
.|Stations. 


Baltimore, 
Charleston, . 

Erie, ‘ 
Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, 
Richmond, . 
Savannah, 

Ww heeling, 
Vicariate of Florida, 


Baltimore. 





moo 6! building. 
E Pemale.| | 
©) Seminaries. 
o | Colleges. 
~/Asylums and 
| Hospitals. 


eee oMale. 


mo orn «olAcademies, &c. 
al 
adr 


OO 





Cincinnati, . 
Cleveland, 
Covington, . 
Detroit, 

Fort Wayne, 
Louisville, 

Saut Ste Marie, . 
Vincennes, 


Cincinnati. 


rr 


_ 
on >_> ey AO 





New Orleans, 
Galveston, 

Little Rock, 
Mobile, 

Natchez, . 
Natchitoches, . 


“i 
g 
2 
ca 
5 
E 
2 
Z 


et 
OU ete CO Oo Coa 
— 
~ 


SH PO ee Re EEO oo) 
oan 


J 
doe oro rorocomarts Soo = or ROO 
— 


7: 


td 








New York, 
Albany, 
Boston, 
Brooklyn, 
Buffalo, 
Burlington, . 
Hartford, 
Newark, 
Portland, 


New York. 





— —| 
S1OtH D bo 





Oregon City, 

Nesqualy, 

V ancouver’ 8 Island, 
Vicariate of Br. Columbia, , 


Oregon. 


— tw 
ae coc moo Son coen 83 bo 
_ 
C2 DO DD TO) 


= WAI 





St. Louis, 

Alton, . 

Chicago, . 

Dubuque, 

|Milwaukee, 

\Nashville, 

‘Santa Fe, . 

\St. Paul, ° 

Vicariate of Indian Ter. ;° 
Vicariate of Nebraska, 


St. Louis. 








a} 


PAD CPO 





\San Francisco, . | 
i Angelos and Ce | 
Vicariate of Marysville, . | 18 


Tora. (defective as above), 


3,164 | 1,480 


CO bat 
RoW Roo 





2.743 | 79 | 251 | 81 


lp} 
I 








British AMERICA. 997 




















ad] a) 


{1.014 | 10 | 91 | 24 


iw) 











¢ 2 archbishops, 20 mies: 


* Not reported. 


t In British America. 








It will be seen that no reports are given 
from five dioceses; the “total” is therefore 
too small. Those dioceses in 1859 were re- 
ported as having 83 churches or chapels, 66 
clergymen, 8 female religious institutions, 3 
ecclesiastical seminaries, 15 schools or acade- 
mies, and 5 asylums or hospitals. Deducting 
those from the reports in the Almanac of 1859, 


—a comparison shows, in the United States, 
a gain of 913 churches and chapels, 723 cler- 
gymen, 118 female religious institutions, 13 
ecclesiastical seminaries, 18 schools or acade- 
mies, and 21 asylums or hospitals. If there 
is an error in our figuring, it is in the item of 
female religious institutions. 





Congregational Necrology. 


Congregutional Hecrology. 


GRACE WELCH BARNES, wife of 
Thomas Thwing, of Boston, Ms., was born at 
West Brookfield, Ms., July 12, 1789. Her 
parents, Thomas and Elizabeth Barnes, were 
persons of eminent piety, and trained their 
seven children in the truths and practice of 
religion. They, and their parents also, were 
active promoters of Christian enterprise, and 
cheerfully gave of their property to the main- 
tenance of the institutions of the gospel. The 
site where now the Congregational meeting- 

‘ house stands, facing the beautiful green at 
West Brookfield, was a gift of this family to 
the parish. Nota few of the pastors of this 
ancient church, founded a century and a half 
ago, have had reason to rejoice in their helpful 
sympathy and co-operation through many 
generations down to the present time. 

In her early life, Grace was characterized by 
a quiet, dignified demeanor, which secured for 
her the respect as well as love of those who 
knew her. One of her early associates, still 
living, speaks of her as being “ very amiable 
and devotedly pious,” and recalls the impres- 
sions which the uniform correctness of her 
deportment then made upon her mind, more 
than fifty years ago. She witnessed the pro- 
priety of her daily life not only abroad, but 
in the familiar intercourse of the household, 
and remembers distinctly the restraint which 
her presence imposed when she was prompted 
to undue freedom of remark. Born of an 
honored and pious ancestry, trained in her 
girlhood by watchful parents, instructed not 
only in the elements of a solid education, do- 
mestic and secular, but in the truths of relig- 
ion, she early became a Christian. She 
joined the Congregational Church, West 
Brookfield, in 1810. Her Christian experi- 
ence was clear and decided. Her conviction 
of personal sinfulness seems to have been 
painfully vivid. She compared her distress 
on account of it to the raging of the sea be- 
fore Jesus came into the ship to his disciples, 
but afterwards followed a great calm, that 
calm which so distinguished her whole Chris- 
tian life and gave her that cheerfulness and 
patience for which she was characterized. 

March 4th, 1817, she was united in mar- 


riage, at West Brookfield, to Thomas Thwing. 
In less than three years after her marriage, 
she and her husband accepted an appointment 
from the American Board, to labor among 
the Cherokee Indians. But sickness prevent- 
ed her entering upon that work. 

In 1824, they removed to Ware, and there 
remained till 1837. In both places they were 
welcomed as efficient laborers in the church 
and benevolent enterprises of the day. The 
first Sabbath school in West Brookfield was 
formed in their house. Female prayer-meet- 
ings, circles of prayer Sabbath evenings and 
at five o’clock in the morning, were held there 
before a church edifice was erected. On re- 
moving to Boston in 1837, a still larger field 
of labor was opened to both husband and 
wife. Her life was intimately connected with 
Salem Church, in Boston, which she joined in 
1838. Although in feeble health, she was 
not idle. Her active usefulness was manifested 
through the Maternal and other Associations 
and in entertaining numerous guests at her 
house. She was an unspeakable blessing to 
her family. ‘‘If these two ‘ Sisters of Chari- 
ty,’ have been of service to the community 
and the Church,” said Rev. Mr. Fay, “ if this 
only son has been an honor to the ministry, 
if this husband has been able to endure hard 
labor with but small remuneration, and yet 
keep faith in God and sustain a cheerful spirit, 
they all owe it largely to her ceaseless prayers, 
wise counsels, and hopeful spirit.” 

In May, 1863, this honored mother in Is- 
rael seemed very near her end, even in sight 
of the gates of the Celestial City. She then 
went through her immediate conflict with 
death. She conversed cheerfully with her 
family about her departure, and “gave com- 
mandment concerning her bones.” But, un- 
expectedly to herself and others, she recov- 
ered her strength in a good measure, so as to 
be able occasionally to go to the sanctuary, 
which was for so many years her place of 
worship. Four weeks before her death, she 
heard a sermon from a former beloved pastor, 
Rev. Joseph H. Towne, p. p., upon the res- 
urrection of the body and that future life upon 
which she has now so triumphantly entered 
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She enjoyed this last discourse exceedingly, 
little thinking how near that life was to her ; 
but on Thursday morning, August 31st, 1865, 
after but four days’ confinement to her room, 
unexpectedly to all she passed away and en 
tered upon a glorious immortality. And now, 


* After life’s fitful fever she sleeps well.” 


She has gone to join her family, of which she 
was the seventh and the last to go over the 
flood. 

Of her last moments there is little to be 
said. But one of her children was with her 
when she was seized with her last sickness, 
the other two being in Maine. She expressed 
great joy that her absent son reached home 
the afternoon before she departed. He offered 
prayer and conversed with her enough to know 
that she had no fears of death. After prayer 
he repeated to her a part of the hymn be- 
ginning : 

“*T am waiting by the river, 
I am watching by the shore; 
Only waiting for the boatman, — 
Soon he’ll come and bear me o’er.”” 

During most of Wednesday night her rea- 
son was clouded, and her articulation almost 
unintelligible. At two o’clock, Thursday 
morning, she fell into a quiet sleep, from which, 
without pain, at six o’clock, she entered the 
saints’ everlasting rest. 

‘* She passed through morning’s golden gate, 
And walked in Paradise.”’ 


Her husband, younger daughter, and only 
son (Rev. E. P. Thwing, of Quincy, Ms.), 
were with her as she breathed her last. The 
latter closed her eyes and broke the silence of 
the chamber of death by repeating that tri- 
umphant doxology of Paul which such a 
scene must ever elicit : ‘‘ THANKS BE TO Gop, 
WHO GIVETH US THE VICTORY THROUGH 
our Lorp Jesus Curist.” 





Rev. SAMUEL AUSTIN BENTON, of 
Anamosa, Iowa, died in Barnet, Vt., 19 No- 
vember, 1865. 

He was born in Waterford, Vt., 3 May, 1807, 
son of Samuel S. and Esther (Prouty) Ben- 
ton, and labored upon a farm till he was 
twenty-one years of age, having very limited 
educational advantages. He was not bap- 
tized till he was several years old, and the ad- 
ministration of that ordinance occasioned se- 
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rious thoughts, and convictions of duty in 
regard to religion and the ministry, which 
never left him. When at length he obtained 
hope in Christ, he entered upon a course of 
education with reference to the ministry. He 
pursued academical studies at Peacham, Vt., 
and Amherst, Ms., and entered Amherst Col- 
lege in the fall of 1832, but removed to Mid- 
dlebury in his junior year, and was there 
graduated in 1836. 

He taught the Academy at Randolph, Vt., 
two years, at the same time pursuing theolog- 
ical studies with Rev. James Buckham, of 
Chelsea, and was licensed, 7 August, 1838, by 
the Orange Association. After supplying the 


pulpit in Stafford ten months, he was called _ 


to the pastorate, and about the same time re- 
ceived an invitation to become pastor at Sax- 
ton’s River. He accepted the latter invita- 
tion, and was ordained 15 January, 1840. 
Rev. Henry B. Holmes, of Springfield, 
preached the sermon. He was dismissed 23 
November, 1842, and, soon after, went to 
Michigan under commission from the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society. He labored 
at Armada and Bruce seven years, residing at 
Armada, and was then employed at Armada 
all the time for six years. At the end of that 
period he removed to Anamosa, Iowa, and 
was acting pastor there for eight years; when 
he received a commission as Chaplain of the 
Thirty-first Iowa regiment, and remained in 
that service till the close of the war. 

He was a man of much native ability, a 
ready and powerful speaker, and his labors 
among the Western churches were greatly 
blessed. 

In September, 1838, he married Sarah M. 
Nutting, of Randolph, a sister of Rev. George 
B. Nutting, of the Syrian Mission. She died, 
3 August, 1841, and in March, 1842, he mar- 
ried her sister, Eliza A. Nutting. She died, 
2 August, 1864, and he married, 29 August, 
1865, Miranda Doxtater, of Madison, Iowa. 

P. H.W. 

Rev. ASAPH BOUTELLE died in Peach- 
am, Vt., 12 January, 1866, aged sixty-one 
years three months and five days. 

He was a son of Asaph and Annah 
(Stearns) Boutelle, and was born in Fitch- 
burg, Mass., 7 October, 1804. He fitted for 
college at New Ipswich Academy, was grad- 
uated at Amherst in 1828 and at Andover in 
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1831. Having been licensed by the Ando- 
ver Association, 20 April, 1831, he was or- 
dained to the ministry by the Presbytery of 
Newburyport, at Bradford, Mass., 26 Septem- 
ber, 1831, and went to Ohio, where he was 
employed as a missionary at various places 
for twelve years. He was installed pastor at 
Alexandria, Ohio, 15 June, 1843. Rev. Sam- 
uel W. Rose, of Fredonia, preached the ser- 
mon. From this pastorate he was dismissed 
in 1847. Removing to his native State, he 
was installed, 10 January, 1849, pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Lunenburgh. Rev. 
E. W. Bullard, of Fitchburg, preached the 
sermon. He was dismissed in January, 1851, 
commenced preaching in Peacham, 19 Jan. 
and was installed, 13 February. Rev. Wil- 
liam B. Bond, of St. Johnsbury, preached the 
sermon. In this pastorate he continued till 
his death, which was occasioned by consump- 
tion. 

His only publication was a sermon in mem- 
ory of Newell March, January, 1854. 

He married, 6 October, 1831, Fidelia 
Eaton, of Fitchburg. 

P. H. W. 

Rev. CHARLES HENRY BOYD died 
at Manchester, N. H., January 5, 1866. He 
was the youngest of five children of Ebenezer 
and Hannah Boyd, of Francestown, N. H., 
where he was born November 4, 1836. 

His father died of consumption when 
Charles was only three years old, and the 
same dread disease removed his mother when 
he was only twelve. Both of them were de- 
voted Christians. In very early years Charles 
manifested that intense love of knowledge 
which made him the thorough scholar subse- 
quently ; and there was good evidence also 
that he had become the subject of a genuine 
change of heart, even before the death of his 
mother. It was her privilege to hear from 
his own lips the expression of an earnest de- 
sire that he might become in manhood a min- 
ister of the gospel. It was his desire, as well 
as hers. Often would he come into the house 
and tell her, in childlike words, that he had 
been “lying down on the green slope near 
by, and looking up into the sky and thinking 
of his God and Saviour, and looking forward 
to the time when he should be a minister.” 
He lived a Christian life in childhood. 

After the death of his mother, as he grew 
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up, the natural feebleness of his constitution 
became more manifest, and his relatives 
feared that a course of study would under- 
mine his health. Yet so earnest was he in 
application, so ready in acquisition, and 
withal so discreet and faithful in heeding the 
requirement of physical exercise, that his 
guardian, with whom he was living at Maui- 
chester, permitted him to return to Frances- 
town, and enter the Academy there. That 
was a most happy day to the young enthusi- 
ast in learning. He often referred to it in 
subsequent years. j 

He entered Dartmouth College in 1854, 
and at once took a high rank in a large class, 
—a rank which he ever maintained. Every 
member of his class will testify to his unas- 
suming piety, his unvarying amiability as a 
companion and friend. Never descending to 
intrigue or deception to promote the ends of 
ambition, never striving to appear more than 
he was, his motives were ever transparent. 
He lived a consistent Christian life in college. 
This is saying much, as every college gradu- 
ate well knows. 

He was self-distrustful, and this had led 
him to defer a public profession of religion ; 
but he felt that he had waited too long, and 
at the end of the Sophomore year he per- 
formed that duty by uniting with the church 
at Francestown. From this time his Chris- 
tian experience rapidly matured ; he became 
indeed “strong in the Lord,” yet was he gen- 
tle and “harmless as a dove.” He was hon- 
ored and looked up to by all of his class. In 
his Senior year, when the writer’s personal 
acquaintance with him began, all of the class- 
es associated his name with everything that 
was “pure and lovely and of good report” in 
college affairs. Who will forget the fervor of 
his prayers, and richness of his remarks in 
the class prayer-meetings, and in that cher- 
ished Saturday evening meeting in the vestry 
beside the college meeting-house? And in 
that precious revival of 1858, will not the re- 
membrance of his faithful, happy activity 
long linger with those who were in college on 
that favored occasion? As President of the 
Theological Society, how faithfully he guided 
its exercises and labored for its interests, all 
well know. When a much-esteemed’ class- 
mate was suddenly removed by death in the 
Senior fall, Mr. Boyd was elected by the class 
to deliver a eulogy before the faculty and the 
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entire college. He performed the service ad- 
mirably, — making it what a eulogy should 
be, but not often is. It was printed ; and the 
spirit of Christian resignation and faith and 
hope which breathed forth in it, will now 
make it a precious memorial, not only of the 
subject of it, but also of the author. 
’ He graduated in 1858, with very high hon- 
or, and soon engaged in teaching in Wash- 
ington city. He found it necessary to resort 
to teaching, to obtain pecuniary means to go 
forward in his course to the ministry. We 
have received high testimonials to his charac- 
ter and influence there. At the end of a year 
he was recalled to Dartmouth by an election 
“to the position of Tutor in Mathematics. It 
is hardly necessary to remark, that he was 
highly regarded in his new situation. He 
mingled with the students as one of them, en- 
gaged in their prayer-meeting services “ to 
the edification of all,” as one writes. The 
light of his earnest Christian example ever 
shone. 

After holding this position for a year, he 
entered the Seminary at Andover. Here, 
also, he held a very high rank. When Rev. 
Dr. Bond, of Norwich, Conn., on account of 
feebleness, needed an assistant, a letter of in- 
quiry was sent to Andover. Mr. Boyd was 
then in his Senior year. In reply, Professor 
Phelps recommended him in the following 
terms: “ Mr. Boyd is in every way the right 
man for your purpose. I know of no one 
who can be had, who is his equal for the 
position you wish to have filled. As a 
man, as a Christian, as a friend, as a preach- 
er, —in fact, all around,—he is excellent.” 
This testimony, from so discerning a source, 
is ample in itself. The people at Norwich 
proved the truth of it. On graduating at 
Andover, with an intermission of only two 
weeks, he entered upon his labors at Nor- 
wich, where he continued until the spring of 
1864, when he was invited to become pastor 
of the church at Mystic Bridge, Stonington. 
Here he was ordained and installed on the 4th 
of May. He was married, November 26, 
1863, to Miss Lizzie H. Cragin, daughter of 
the late Paul Cragin, jr., of Manchester, N. 
H. In his new field, much labor needed to 
bedone. He toiled unweariedly, and much be- 
yond his strength, although at the time he 
thought not so ; yet so the sequel soon proved. 
He never seemed satisfied with the amount of 
labor which he accomplished, and he gave 
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himself no rest. 
sacrifice. 

In April, 1865, he began to be troubled 
with a hoarseness. Frequently it attacked 
him without any warning, making it even 
painful to preach. It was evidently a result 
of dyspepsia, which developed itself severely 
during the following summer. He labored on, 
until it was no longer possible for him to 
meet the duties of his charge. He resigned 
his pastorate in May. It was not accepted 
by his sympathizing, affectionate people. 
They offered to continue his salary for three 
or six months, while he should endeavor to re- 
gain his strength by rest and recreation, which 
seemed to be all that was needed. He went 
to Boston, where he consulted an eminent 
physician, who emphatically advised him to 
make a change of climate, and leave the min- 
istry. This latter charge, especially, came as 
an arrow to his heart, and he could not feel 
willing to comply with it fully until he had 
made further effort to recover. The next 
three months he passed at his native home, 
with no favorable result. In September, the 
people of his charge, at his earnest request, 
sorrowfully accepted his resignation. 

He then went to Saratoga, hopefully, and 
in a few weeks he seemed better. It was only 
a seeming Hope revived, and he consented to 
try to preach half a day for a friend. It 
brought so little apparent exhaustion that he 
was greatly encouraged. He preached a sec- 
ond and third Sabbath. After that he failed 
rapidly. His physician stated that very lit- 
tle hope of recovery remained. His disease 
had assumed the form of consumption of the 
blood. His brother was sent for to come to 
him from Manchester. With him Mr. Boyd 
went to that city, attended constantly by his 
wife. He seemed not injured by the jour- 
ney, but he lingered only three weeks and 
two days. He was constantly resigned, yet 
such was the nature of his disease, that he 
was unconscious that death was advancing so 
rapidly. Even to the day before he died he 
had expectation of recovery. But all was 
serene and trustful. Redeeming love was his 
theme in sickness, as in health. So silently 
did he pass away that friends around scarce 
knew the time. They looked and he was 
“asleep in Jesus.” 

Early he has been called from the Master’s 
service on earth to share the Master’s joy in 
heaven. Ww. W. D. 


His was the spirit of self- 
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Rev. DAVID LEWIS PARMELEE 
died in Litchfield, Ct., June 29, 1865, in the 
seventieth year of his age. He was the eldest 
son of David and Lucy (Lewis) Parmelee, 
and was born in Litchfield, Nov. 11, 1795. 

Having acquired a good English education 
in the best schools in his native village, he 
became, at the age of sixteen, a clerk in the 
mercantile house of Messrs. Norton & Beach, 
in Goshen, Ct., and remained with them five 
years. Upon the dissolution of the firm with 
which he had served a faithful and approved 
apprenticeship, he became connected in mar- 
riage with Miss Sally Stanley, only daughter 
of William Stanley, Esq., of Goshen, and 
commenced business as a merchant on his 
own account. 

Although he had been baptized in his child- 
hood, after the forms of the Episcopal 
Church; and had, during the years of his 
minority, been a conscientiously strict Epis- 
copalian, he was all the while an evident and 
earnest inquirer after truth, and a frequent 
attendant on the ministrations of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, then pastor of the Congregational 
church in Litchfield. It was after his remov- 
al to Goshen, however, and while attending 
on the ministry of Rev. Joseph Harvey, that 
his mind became settled in regard to the 
great principles of evangelical faith; and 
then it was, as he believed, and afterwards 
manifested, that he became a renewed man. 
Still, being accustomed to exercise a careful 
judgment on all matters of vital moment, and 
not fully satisfied as to the character of his 
religious experience, he deferred making a 
public profession for several years, till, in a 
season of special revival, he obtained new 
light, and new evidence of the work of the 
Holy Spirit upon his heart, and openly es- 
poused the cause of Christ. However up- 
right he had always been in his dealings with 
men, — however successful in his secular busi- 
ness, — and however honored, as he had been 
by his townsmen, in matters of public respon- 
sibility and trust, he now inquired, in refer- 
ence to what should be his future line of ser- 
vice for Christ, “Lord, what wilt thou have 
me todo?” He had, by his honest industry, 
and exact attention to all the details of busi- 
ness, acquired a competence as to property, 
and now, with some just appreciation of the 
value of the “true riches,” he felt a strong 
desire to preach “ the glorious gospel of the 
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blessed God.” That he might carry this de- 
sire into effect, he entered upon a course of 
theological reading and study under the 
direction of Rev. Dr. Harvey, his former 
pastor, and after'two years thus employed, 
offered himself before the Middlesex, Ct., 
Association, and by that body was approved 
and licensed to preach the gospel. 

After laboring for a season in several par- 
ishes as a temporary supply, he was, at the 
age of thirty-five, ordained and installed as 
pastor of the Congregational church and so- 
ciety in Bristol, Ct. Although entering on 
the public ministry thus late in life, compared 
with many, it was evident that God had or- 
dered his previous course of training, even in 
things secular, as well as religious, that he 
might the better know how to “take care of 
the church of God.” He at once gave proof 
that he was “not a novice,” and hence, not 
“being lifted up with pride,” he did not 
“fall info the condemnation of the devil” 
(as some do). His ministry of ten years in 
Bristol was eminently useful and successful. 
The congregation was largely increased. 
Special revivals were enjoyed, and the church 
greatly strengthened and prospered. The 
town of Bristol then had, as it has now, an 
active, enterprising population, and their 
pastor’s previous habits of life, exact and 
prompt, in all secular transactions, not only 
enabled him to know how and when to deal 
with them to their own benefit, but also led 
them the more highly to esteem him as a 
man, and to appreciate his services as a 
“ good minister of Jesus Christ.” 

But the ministry of reconciliation faithfully 
performed in a large and increasing congre- 
gation, is a work wearing to both body 
and mind. So our departed brother found 
it, and at the end of ten years’ constant la- 
bor, “instant in season, out of season,” 
feeling the need of temporary rest, he sought 
a release from the people of his charge. He 
was accordingly dismissed, much to the re- 
gret of the church and of the ministerial 
brethren with whom he had been associated 
in ecclesiastical relations. 

He was not, however, allowed to remain 
long unemployed. The church and society in 
Litchfield, South Farms (now Morris), soon 
sought his labors, and he shortly after was in- 
stalled as their pastor. The church had been 
feeble and divided, but his labors were blessed, 
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promoting their union and strength ; and his 
ministry of twenty years as their sole pastor, 
was one of great spiritual benefit to them and 
to their children. As a watchman on the 
walls of Zion, he was ever vigilant against 
the incursions of error. As a shepherd, en- 
trusted by the great Head of the church with 
the care of the flock, like his namesake of 
old, ‘So he fed them according to the integ- 
rity of his heart, and guided them by the 
skillfulness of his hands.” He was, at the 
same time, deeply interested in all the benevo- 
lent and religious enterprises of the day ; his 
own agent in presenting these objects to his 
people ; and thus bringing them up, by pre- 
cept and by example, to a creditable degree 
of activity in the cause of temperance, of 
education, of home and foreign missions, 
and of all those human and Divine charities 
which tend to make the world better and hap- 
pier, and to bring honor unto God. Having 
no other family than his beloved wife, and 
having made ample provision for her earthly 
comfort, he gave, by his will, valuable lega- 
cies to several of our more important institu- 
tions for enlarging the kingdom of Christ. 
During the last four years of our brother’s 
life, in consequence of waning bodily health 
and strength, he gave up the responsible 
charge of his church, and removed to Litch- 
field, so that the village where he had his 
birth, was also the place of his death. Yet 
still he continued to serve his Master as occa- 
sion and health permitted, —sometimes by 
preaching and administering the special ordi- 
nances to his own beloved church, some- 
times to neighboring churches, often in the ec- 
clesiastical councils of his own Association, — 
and always in the village conference and 
prayer meetings. 

His’ last sickness of eight weeks was pain- 
fully severe, but he knew in whom he had 
believed, and whose gospel he had so long 
declared ; his end was peace; he rests from 
his labors, and his works do follow him. 

We have said of Mr. Parmelee that he was 
not a “novice ,” even at the first. Neither 
was he ever distinguished for human scholar- 
ship, — never studied Greek nor Hebrew, — 
never received any college degree or honor, — 
never had the modern misapplied, and ques- 
tionable reputation of being a “ smart man.” 

Yet as a theologian,—as one who had 
learned and adopted the views of the great 
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Masters of Divinity of ancient New Eng- 
land, such as Bellamy and Edwards and 
Hopkins, and the doctrinal tenets and teach- 
of the Holy Book, — he was a workman that 


- needed not to be ashamed. 


Indeed, in ability to ‘box the compass ” 
in all the cardinal and semi-cardinal points 
and quarterings of theology, but few of the 
present generation of ministers excelled him. 
As a preacher, what he had of eloquence lay 
not in voice nor in manner, but in clear 
statement, in close argument, in scriptural 
proof and illustration, and in natural infer- 
ence and pungent application. Hence, his 
sermons were always instructive, and were 
listened to with interest and benefit by lovers 
of Bible truth. 

As a member of ecclesiastical bodies, he 
was rightly regarded as one of the first among 
his brethren, — well versed in all the rules of 
order and details of business ;—wise and 
faithful in counsel, a kind healer of divisions 
and strife, yet never inclined to favor expedi- 
ency at the expense of right. 

Asa minister of God for good toward the 
sick and the bereaved, — toward the widow, 
the fatherless, and the youth and children of 
his charge, — of intense patriotism in the na- 
tion’s trials, —the friend of humanity in 
every form and of every complexion, — his 
memory Will be ever dear to-all who knew 
him, and his RECORD IS ON HIGH. v. 


Rev. MOSES ROBINSON died at Steam- 
boat Rock, Iowa, 2 September, 1865; aged 
fifty years, four months, and six days. 

He was a son of Cephas and Matilda Rob- 
inson, and was born in Burlington, Vt., 26 
April, 1865. He was graduated at Middle- 
bury in 1839, and at Union Theological Sem- 
inary in 1842, and received license from the 
Presbytery of New York in the spring of 
1842. Returning to Vermont, he married, 
20 July, 1842, Elizabeth M. Smith of Monk- 
ton, and immediately went West to engage 
in the home missionary work. He preached 
in Livonia, Ia., 1843-44, and was there or- 
dained as an evangelist in the spring of 1843 ; 
in Brownston, La., 1844-45; in Wadsworth, 
Ohio, 1845-46. Finding that his health re- 
quired a change of climate, he returned to 
Vermont in 1846, and was acting pastor at 
Danville four months, and at Enosburgh three 
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months. At Enosburgh he received a call 
to the pastorate, which he declined, but by 
mutual agreement he was constituted pastor 
by vote of the church, with the privilege on 
either side of dissolving the relation upon 
three months’ notice. 

He preached at Enosburg, from 1 March, 
1847 to 1 June, 1851, and then became act- 
ing pastor at Newport, where he remained 
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four years, during the last three of which, he 
preached on alternate Sabbaths in Newport 
and Brighton. In the summer of 1855 he 
removed to Iowa. He preached in Iowa 
City five months, in Waterloo seven months, 
and about 1 June, 1856, became acting pastor 
at Steamboat Rock, where he remained till 
his death. P. H. W. 








Hooks of Interest to Congregationalists. 


In looking through a volume published in 
1841 by the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion, entitled ‘‘ Records of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America,” 
embracing the official minutes of their early 
bodies from 1706 to 1788, we repeatedly ran 
across the name of John Brainerd, particu- 
larly in connection with the Indian missions ; 
and we wished for information about him. 
That want is fully met in a remarkably valu- 
able contribution, not only to religious biog- 
raphy, but to history.1— “As the friend of 
Whitefield, the Tennents, Presidents Ed- 
wards, Burr, and Dickinson,” — well says the 
biographer, — “as the trustee for twenty-six 
years of the College of Princeton; as the 
Moderator of the Old Synod of New York 
and Philadelphia [the then Presbyterian 
Church] ; as one selected to fill the place of 
President Edwards at Stockbridge, on his 
transfer to Nassau Hall; as a chaplain in the 
old French war on the frontiers of Canada ; 
as the first domestic missionary of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States; as a 
faithful missionary to the Indians for more 
than twenty years; and, above all, as a holy 
and consecrated man of God, I think there 
are materials in the life of John Brainerd to 
justify the tardy presentation of his journal 
and biography to the public.” 

John Brainerd’s name has been, and al- 
ways will be, eclipsed by that of his broth- 
er David. The life of the latter, drawn by 
the pen of the elder Edwards, and hightened 
in interest by his tender ties with one of the 
family of that eminent man, has long had its 





1The life of John Brainerd, the brother of David 
Brainerd, and his successor as Missionary to the In- 
dians of New Jersey. By Rev. Thomas Brainerd, D. D., 
pastor of ‘‘ Old Pine Street Church,’ Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia : Presbyterian Publication Committee. 
12 mo. pp. 496. 


place as a classic in religious biography. But 
the younger brother deserves the labor which 
a fitting biographer has now given. The ex- 
tract we have quoted is an epitome of his life. 
Patient investigation seems to have discov- 
ered every item still lingering either in record 
or tradition. Somewhat scanty materials 
have been grouped into a full-shaped_biog- 
raphy. The work bears evidence on its 
face of careful research — and we have had 
some experience in such matters—into ev- 
erything which could furnish a date or a fact. 
Original letters and other papers are liberally 
introduced ; and much collateral religious 
history. The result is a trusty and exhaust- 
ive record; and, written in a capital style 
for such a record, —a remarkably interesting 
and satisfactory book. There is not a “dry” 
page in it. 

John Brainerd became a Presbyterian. He 
was licensed by the New York Presbytery ; 
but he was of Congregationalist stock, and 
trained in its fellowship. We have failed, 
probably from carelessness, in finding the 
date of his church-membership ; but he was a 
native of that Haddam which was so prolific 
in eminent men. Of the local influences which 
doubtless had some, and the religious influ- 
ences which had more power, no more graphic 
description could be given than that in the 
Life of Emmons (ed. 1861, I. 2-8), by Pro- 
fessor Park, — who, if he was known only as 
a biographer, would be known as unsurpassed 
by any living writer in that department. 
If John Brainerd lived and died a Presbyte- 
rian, this memoir shows what faith and vigor 
he carried with him from the Congregational 
order, in days when Connecticut Congrega- 
tionalism and Presbyterianism had little to 
separate them. ‘The biography gives full ac- 
counts of the family,—a labor of love to 
one of that stock ; not the least of the sources 
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of interest to Congregationalists. It is en- 
riched also with satisfactory historical and 
biographical notes, and is the best contribu- 
tion to this kind of literature lately issued. 


Anything truthful pertaining to the 
life and character of our late Chief Magis- 
trate | is of interest and value to every truly 
loyal American. Dr. Holland has had, and 
has secured, unusual facilities for obtaining 
the materials — and confessedly has the ability 
to arrange them — for making a book at once 
reliable and attractive, ‘‘a book for the peo- 
ple,” and we are sure the people will 
want and will appreciate it. The engraved 
likeness of his subject is the best we have 
ever seen. We are cordially grateful to the 
author of this work for his patriotic labors, 
and to the publishers for the faithful manner 
in which they have given them to the reading 
public. It is a worthy memorial of Abraham 
Lincoln, our martyr President. 

The military biography of ‘‘ Stone- 
wall Jackson”? is well worth reading, to see 
what a sturdy character the strongest Calvin- 
ism can make; and how a good man can be 
on the wrong side sometimes. Stonewall Jack- 
son’s Christian character none can doubt. 
In spite of his error, the country will yet be 
proud of his strong piety, earnest faith, and 
thoroughly Puritanic zeal. This biography 
is a very readable book; especially so to one 
who served in a corps to which “ Stonewall 
Jackson” was a living and lively reality in 
the Valley, at Winchester, at Strasburg, at 
Cedar Mountain, at Manassas, and at Chan- 
cellorsville. The book, however, is not al- 
ways reliable as to facts, though doubtless the 
writer was entirely honest. The events of 
“‘ Banks’ retreat” are far from accurate; and 
the battle of Winchester, occurring therein, is 
wonderfully colored. The account of Cedar 
Mountain battle gives us 32,000 men, against 
Jackson’s “two divisions and a portion of a 
third.” The fact was, we had less than 8,000 
men, and were badly overmatched. The au- 
thor mentions ten brigades of the rebels as 
actually engaged; we had five. Our pages, 





1 The Life of Abraham Lincoln, by J. G. Holland, 
Member of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
Springfield, Mass. Published by Gordon Bill. 1866. 
pp. 544. 

2 Stonewall Jackson. A Military Biography, with 
a Portrait and Maps. By John Esten Cooke, formerly 
of General Stuart’s staff. New York: D. Appleton 
& Company. 1866. 8vo. pp. 470. 
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however, are not the place to correct the 
errors which we find in regard to the places 
with which we are familiar. E. 


We have no right to express any 
opinion upon Dr. Murphy’s Commentary on 
Genesis,° just introduced in fine shape to the 
American public, until we have had oppor- 
tunity to examine it. It has the indorsement 
of Rev. Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, however, 
in these words : — 

“T would commend it as a timely antidote 
to much of the negative and destructive crit- 
icism upon the Pentateuch which has so large- 
ly obtained in Germany, and of late in Eng- 
land also, rather than as a complete solution 
of the many sacred questions in language, in 
science, and in history which pertain to the so- 
called ‘ Books of Moses.’ The merits of Dr. 
Murphy’s work, are a nice critical analysis of 
the text, a candid consideration of all alleged 
difficulties, a common-sense view of the prin- 
ciples of interpretation, and a philosophical 
clearness and comprehensiveness in the state- 
ment of inference or of doctrine. It consists 
of an exact literal translation of such pas- 
sages as contain either verbal or grammati- 
cal difficulties, and of a critical and exegeti- 
cal commentary based upon the grammatical 
construction of the text, and framed in 
view of the best lights of modern criticism 
and science. Thus, in the narratives of the 
creation and the deluge, our author unfolds, 
step by step, the literal meaning of the sacred 
writer, and evolves from the Hebrew a sense 
which accords with the facts of astronomical 
and geological science.” 

Theological students and pastors 
will be gratified to find a new edition of Dr. 
Pond’s Lectures.* He tells us they have 
been all re-written, and some of them “ have 
received important modifications.” They are 
replete with sound orthodoxy and good com- 
mon sense. We earnestly wish them a wide 
circulation. Will not some loving steward 
of Christ place a few hundred copies at the 
disposal of the American Home. Missionary 





8 Lectures on Pastoral Theology, by Enoch Pond, 
D. D., Professor in the Theological Seminary, Bangor. 
Draper & Halliday, 58-64 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
pp. 895. $1.75. 

4 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book 
of Genesis, witha new translation. By J. G. Mur- 
phy, D.D., T ©. D., Professor of Hebrew, Belfast. With 
a Preface by J. P. Thompson, p. p., New York City. 
Andover: Warren F.Draper. 1866. 8 vo. pp. 535. 
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Society, for gratuitous distribution among its 
needy laborers in distant and destitute fields ? 
A copy in the hands of many a self-denying 
man we wot of would help him to many a 
better sermon. 

That Christ will come to reign per- 
sonally upon the earth again, may be doubted, 
for many reasons besides the one great reason, 
viz., the utter want of proof from the Bible 
that He will thus come. This little volume } 
gives the views of a “layman” on this sub- 
ject, which has called forth the efforts of abler 
men. He writes with evident sincerity, and 
his reasoning will aid in confirming those 
who are now inclined to adopt his opinions. 


The subject of Baptism is still 
open for discussion. Little new may be 
said now; but to collate all that has been 
best said, and to put it into an available form 
and yet not beyond the reach of our common 
readers, is a work requiring great patience 
and perseverance. Mr. Ingham has given to 
his countrymen, and sent a few copies over 
to the benighted of America, the fruits of his 
toil in this direction, modestly calling his 
great work, “A Hand-Book on Christian 
Baptism.”? It is rather a Thesaurus, or 
Cyclopedia. In the main, it is fairly written 
as a controversial book. We dissent from 
his interpretation, of course. He brings to 
his aid the opinions of the ablest Baptist 
writers, and of some very critical scholars. 
He makes very much of the concessions of 
different writers who have opposed the exclu- 
sive immersion dogma; and taking a suffi- 
cient number of them, he finds that collective- 
ly they yield all the immersionists claim. In 
our view our brethren have not been wise in 
husbanding their resources, and fortifying 
themselves at every available point, as they 
might have done. But if it be conceded that 
this entire question turns on the settlement of 
ten disputed points, and ten writers take 
them in hand, and each yields five and with 





1 Views of Prophecy concerning the Jews, the Sec- 
ond Advent, and the Millennium. By a Layman. 
Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co., No. 23 North 
Sixth street. New York: Sheldon & Co. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. Cincinnati: Geo. 8. Blanchard 
& Co. 1866. pp. 94. 

2A Hand-Book of Christian Baptism, by R. Ing- 
ham. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers 
Hall Court. 1865. pp. 624, octavo. For sale by 
Gould & Lincoln, 59 Washington street, Boston. 
8vo. pp. 186. Price $4.00. 
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the other five satisfactorily to himself settles 
the question, and so through the ten, each 
giving up one-half of his defences, and in the 
other half fortifying his position and driving 
his assailants from the field, does that prove 
his cause weak, or his position untenable ? 
To us it proves the reverse. But to all who 
wish to see the largest, the ablest, and on the 
whole the fairest treatise in favor of immer- 
sion as the only mode of Christian baptism, 
we heartily commend this book. If the more 
water the better Christian, let the floods open 
and receive us all! 

There is an abridgment of the above work 
in pamphlet of 76 pages, — price 75 cts. 

The history, faith, and polity of the 

Baptists have received the attention of D. B. 
Cheney, b. D., in a lecture delivered before 
the Addisonian Society of San Francisco, 
and published in that city by Towne & Bacon 
in a pamphlet of 60 pp. It is well written 
and is well printed, taking the usual denomi- 
national views of the questions that divide 
that sect from others. 


We refer to Agassiz’ Structure of 
Animal Life,? to call attention to the sixth lec- 
ture, —on ‘Evidence of an Intelligent and 
constantly Creative Mind in the Plans and 
Variations of Structure.” Prof. Agassiz is 
not like some scientific men— ashamed to 
connect nature with God. 

The American Tract Society, of 
Boston, have recently issued the following 
interesting books : — 

“ Precious Truths,” sixty veRY short ser- 
mons — less than two pages to each — on very 
important themes: “ Words to the Winners 
of Souls, by Horatius Bonar, p. p.,”— excel- 
lent and suggestive ; “‘ Enoch Roden’s Train- 
ing,” 233 pp.; ‘ The Good Fight,” 208 pp. — 
admirable and attractive ; “ Reef Village, or 
What a Few Can Do,” 168 pp.; “ Polished 
Diamonds, by Rev. John Todd, pv. p.,” 72 
pp-—just like the able author, whom our 
youth claim as their own ; “ The Fisherman’s 
Daughter,” 143 pp.—interesting to young 
readers. The same fertile source of reading 
matter have issued the ““Freedman’s Second 
and Third Readers,” well fitted to the pur- 
poses for which they are designed. 


8 The Structure of Animal Life. Six Lectures deliv- 
ered at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, in January 
and February, 1862. By Louis Agassiz. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Company. 1866. 8vo. pp. 186. 
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ORDINATION WITHOUT INSTALLATION. — 
We need not commend the elaborate and 
thoughtful article upon this subject (pp. 
151-9) to a more than common attention. 
It concerns a vital feature in our polity and 
practice. We are sorry that we cannot assent 
to its argument entire. While we agree with 
the object aimed at,—the equal standing 
of all ministers, whether pastors or not, — 
we do not agree with the theory adopted to 
reach that end,—the theory that there are 
two perpetual, scriptural ‘‘ orders” in the 
ministry, namely, “pastors” and “ evange- 
lists.” We believe that there is but one 
“order” of ministers, namely, “ ministers of 
Christ.” 

Our brother seems, naturally, touched by 
some denials of ministerial character to all 
but settled pastors. He need not be. Such 
a theory is held by very few persons; and by 
them from a kind of antiquarian reverence 
for the New England fathers, rather than 
from any practical belief. Nobody acts upon 
such a view. 

The early New England theory was as 
described by our contributor. They began 
with the theory that there is no minister ex- 
cept a pastor. Elected and inaugurated to 
the pastoral office in a particular church, he 
begins to be a minister; dismissed, he is no 
longer a minister, —just as a railway super- 
intendent comes into office and goes out. 
“ Ordination ” was nothing more than inau- 
gurating into the chief office of a local church ; 
and “deposition ” was dismission from that 
office. Even the pastor “was a layman to 
all the world except his own congregation ; 
and had no right to exercise any clerical 
functions elsewhere.” 

But the fathers soon became inconsistent. 
Almost immediately they recognized former 
ordinations in England. They ceased to re- 
ordain re-settled ministers. Theoretically 
they clung to their early view, which arose, 
evidently, from their opposition to having a 
minister imposed upon any church by outside 
authority. To secure this immunity —in 
which we all believe —they resorted to a 
defective and unscriptural theory of the min- 


istry; one which strips of ministerial charac- 
ter almost every minister mentioned in the New 
Testament. The logic of events showed their 
error. As soon as the population got out of 
the sound of the Atlantic surf, and especially 
when Christians undertook to ‘ preach the 
gospel to every creature,” the absurd idea 
that no man could, as a minister of Christ, 
preach the gospel or baptize a convert, except 
where some church had elected and inaugu- 
rated him, disappeared. In an editorial note 
to the “Cambridge Platform,” in the work 
prepared by Drs. Leonard Bacon, Field, and 
Gillett —a note signed “B.” —the change 
in opinion is thus stated : — 


“This platform recognizes no ministry at 
large—no minister of the gospel other than 
the pastor or teacher of a particular church. 
But now all the Congregational churches 
acknowledge the difference between a minister 
of the gospel and a pastor of a church. The 
former has no official power in any church or 
over any Christian. He is only a man set 
apart to preach the gospel where God in his 
providence may call him.” 


So far, we agree with our contributor. But 
when he advances the theory, to find a minis- 
terial status for our nearly two thousand min- 
isters not pastors, that there are two “ orders,” 
“pastor ” and “evangelist,” to be, on scrip- 
tural grounds, perpetuated in the Christian 
church, we separate. 

Taking it for granted that “ pastor” is one 
“order,” he endeavors to prove that “ evan- 
gelist”” is another. He speaks of the “ per- 
manent existence” of this ‘“‘order.” He 
argues that a man is to be ordained as such. 
The distinction between the two is one re- 
quiring distinct ordinations. Of course, one 
ordained a pastor is permanently of a differ- 
ent “order” from “evangelist,” and vice 
versa, His theory necessarily is that it is not 
a distinction of work, but of “ order$” for 
it requires a peculiar “ordination.” ‘ Ordi- 
nation without Installation” is not quite an 
accurate heading; he argues for ordination 
“as an evangelist.” All ministers not pas- 
tors are “evangelists ” or nothing. That is, 
this is the logical theory. 
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But it is not satisfactory : 

1. Our brother agrees that a pastor may 
become an evangelist or an evangelist become 
a pastor at pleasure, without re-ordination. 
This is totally destructive of a “ permanent” 
“order ”-ship. An essential, scriptural, dis- 
tinction in ordination itself, can not be ignored 
in this way. Any distinction of “orders,” 
so clear as to require distinct “ ordination,” 
is an essential and permanent distinction. 

2. The argument of our brother finds it 
impossible to preserve any distinction after 
ordination. He considers a “stated supply ” 
—i.e.,an “acting pastor” of a church to 
be equivalent to “evangelist:” ‘‘ The ordi- 
nation of Timothy (p. 158) qualified him to 
be a ‘stated supply’ at Ephesus.” “ He 
labored (p. 156) not as a settled pastor, but 
as a ‘stated supply,’ an evangelist, at and 
about Ephesus.” But he nullifies the dis- 
tinction between an evangelist and a pastor : 
“The work of an evangelist (p. 155) is of the 
same nature, in its effects, as that of a pastor. 
. . - Persons called evangelists received the 
same instructions and discharged the same 
functions as did pastors.” But, again, he 
nullifies the distinction between pastors 
and stated supplies: The “stated supply ” 
is ‘‘ virtually just as much its pastor (p. 159) 
in respect of rights and duties”... as 
much “to control its pulpit, to represent it in 
councils.” That a stated supply is an evan- 
gelist; an evangelist’s work, functions, and 
instructions, the sme as those of a pastor; 
and a stated supply just as much a pastor in 
rights and duties as if a settled pastor, — only 
shows that it is utterly impossible for even so 
clear a mind as that of our esteemed brother 
to preserve any kind of distinction between 
these two “ orders ” in the ministry. 

3. But our contributor also shows that the 
“order” of evangelists is not the same in its 
work, as that of “stated supplies.” “This 
work (page 156) included acting for the 
church in the ordination of officers, teaching 
and exhorting and preaching the Word ;” — 
referring to Timothy, who, he says, “at the 
request of the apostle, spent several years at 
Ephesus on a special mission.” Now, a 
stated supply of ours is not on a special mission 
to a particular church, and is not there to act 
for the church in ordaining officers [“ bish- 
ops” ]; he is there as a “ bishop ” himself ; 
acting as pastor in all respects, with the sim- 

14* 
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ple distinction that certain things which relate 
to civil law or ecclesiastical usages are not 
performed. We do not refer to men who are 
merely hired to preach, but to those whom 
our brother means; men who, by choice of 
the church, live with them, preach to them, 
watch over them, and do pastoral work just 
as a “settled pastor” does, but without cer- 
tain legal or ecclesiastical forms. There is 
no identity of work between what our brother 
declares Timothy’s to be, and that of an act- 
ing pastor of a church,—in the essential 
particular of ordination of bishops. 

4. But the work of Timothy and Titus (he 
is claimed as an evangelist, though not called 
one) is not adequately stated in this article. 
Look at the directions: “rebuke not an 
elder, but entreat him as a father.” ‘“ Let 
the elders that rule well be counted worthy 
of double honor.” ‘ Against an elder receive 
not an accusation, but before two or three 
witnesses.” ‘Lay hands suddenly on no 
man.” “If any man teach otherwise... . 
from such withdraw thyself.” “The things 
that thou hast heard ... commit thou to 
faithful men, who shall be able to teach.” 
To Titus: ‘“ That thou. . . shouldest ordain 
elders [“bishops”] in every city.” “A 
bishop must be blameless .... For there 
are many unruly or vain-talkers . . . whose 
mouths must be stopped . . . teaching things 
which they ought not . . . wherefore rebuke 
them sharply.” If Timothy and Titus were 
“evangelists,” and are the examples, then 
evangelists are to select and ordain ministers, 
to sit in judgment on ministers, to receive 
accusations against ministers, and pass judi- 
cial censure on ministers. Now if we are to 
have an evangelist, let us have the genuine 
article. Let him go round among the churches ; 
ordain ministers, try ministers, examine the 
condition of the churches, and exercise the 
discipline of censure on their members. For 
that was what these evangelists were charged 
todo. But if we must have them, should not 
we do better to have bishops who are, at least, 
bound by established church laws? Stated 
supplies do no such things; if we have any 
men who are doing it, we should do well to 
see what has crept into our Congregationalism. 

The fact seems to be, that both Timothy 
and Titus were a kind of deputy-apostles. 
There is not the slightest appearance of their 
being “stated supplies.” No church called 
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them; Paul sent them. They had a special 
work to do. Titus, instead of being a “stated 
supply” to some church, was to “ordain el- 
ders in every city.” They had precisely the 
work to do which Paul would have done if 
there himself, —the work of an apostle, not 
of “ pastor” or “ stated supply.” And as to 
this theory’s affording any status to ministers 
other than pastors or acting pastors, there is 
not the slightest likeness between the work 
with which Timothy was charged, and the 
duties of a secretary of a society, a chaplain, 
a president of a college, or anybody else, un- 
less it be missionaries who go out to mis- 
sions already established to superintend both 
churches and native pastors, or district secre- 
taries of the Home Missionary Society, who 
oversee a general field; and in these we 
should be sorry to find any exercise of the 
judicial functions of Timothy and Titus, 
unless they can show a direct commission 
from the apostle Paul, or one higher than 
Paul. 

But, do not the Scriptures require that 
these two, and only these two “orders” be 
perpetuated, namely, “pastor” and “ evange- 
list” ? and that these two are distinct in ordi- 
nation? Our brother argues so. We are not 
satisfied that he is right. Not on the question 
whether there is no distinction of work, such 
that a minister employed in one capacity is 
appropriately called “ pastor,” and one in an- 
other capacity called “evangelist.” But we 
see no reason to suppose that this distinction 
of work is permanent in any man’s case, or 
that two such “orders ” of different men are 
to be perpetuated. 

We can not, of course, here go into an ex- 
haustive discussion of this matter; but we 
make some suggestions for consideration. 

The only passage in the New Testament 
which calls ministers pastors, is Ephesians iv. 
11-13: “He gave some, apostles ; and some, 
prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, 
pastors and teachers ; for the perfecting of the 
saints; for the work of the ministry; for the 
edifying of the body of Christ ; till we all 
come, in the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.” This is the only passage, 
it should be remembered. 

Now as to evangelist: the word is used 
twice besides. Once, “He entered into the 
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house of Philip the evangelist.” Acts xxi. 8. 
“But watch thou in all things; do the work 
of an evangelist; make full proof of thy min- 
istry.” 2 Tim. iv. 5. It has been made a 
matter of complaint that the translators of 
our version used the word “bishop” where 
that occurs, instead of translating it literally 
“overseers.” Suppose we adopt this princi- 
ple here; then we find “Philip the preach- 
er of the gospel; ” and “do the work of a 
preacher of the gospel,” or, as Barnes calls 
it (Apostolic Church), “publisher of the 
gospel.” Who would find an “order” here 
different from any other “order”? Trans- 
late it, in the passage in Ephesians, and we 
have, “he gave some apostles; and some 
prophets ; and some publishers of the gospel ; 
and some pastors and teachers.” One sees 
instantly that any distinction of “ order” be- 
tween “preacher” and “ pastor,” and espe- 
cially one requiring distinct ordination, is 
absurd. 

But if it is insisted that the passage in 
Ephesians specifies “orders,” and perpetual 
“ orders,” then, 

1. It proves four orders. There is nota 
shadow of intimation regarding one which 
does not apply to four. All were “for the 
work of the ministry ;” all “for the edifica- 
tion of the body of Christ,” “until” a time 
not yet come. 

Our Episcopal brethren insist on the per- 
manence of the apostolic “order;” if we as- 
sert that this passage proves the permanence 
of that of “ evangelist,” it is equally valid for 
Episcopacy. If we deny the permanence of 
the apostolic order, then we admit that this 
passage is not conclusive as to the “evange- 
list.” Our contributor says, “We are not 
arguing with believers in Episcopacy.” True; 
but a theory which will not stand when we 
are arguing with them, is not good at any 
time. 

Now we say that the apostles were to have 
no successors. They were set apart as wit- 
nesses of Christ’s resurrection, and none oth- 
ers were appointed to succeed them.! Not 





1 This is the usual argument. But we think 
it should be varied. It does not appear to us 
that the main object of the apostleship was to 
bear witness to the resurrection. The original 
setting apart (Matt. x.) and the great commis- 
sion state the main object to be, to preach the 
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that none others could be appointed, (for a 
time, certainly ) for there were “‘ above five hun- 
dred” able to testify to this fact; but that 
none others were so appointed. 

But the same argument which shows that 
the apostles’ office ended with themselves, ap- 
plies to evangelists. We take from Barnes’ 
Apostolic Church his argument on the apostol- 
ic succession. (1.) “ There is no command in 
the New Testament to the apostles to trans- 
mit to others the peculiarity,” &c. No more 
to the evangelists. The direction to Timothy 
to “commit to faithful men” was that they 
might “teach.” (2.) “There is no affirma- 
tion that it would be thus transmitted.” So 
of evangelists. (3.) “It was impossible that 
the peculiarity of the apostolic office should be 
transmitted.” Just as much so as to evan- 
gelists of the Timothy kind; for they were 
as well defined by Chauncy: ‘Inspired 
ministers of Christ to his’ churches, sent by 
the apostles to places where they had 
preached, and to churches already planted, to 
visit; teach, and direct as to the election of 
officers, and see a supply of what was want- 
ing, or prepare matters for the apostles’ com- 
ing.” It is evident, at a glance, that this of- 
fice could not be perpetuated. Our churches 
were not planted by the apostles ; they never 
preached about these parts ; they can not send 
anybody; and if anybody waits till they 
come, they will wait long. Itis just as im- 
possible to have deputy-apostles, as apostles. 

2. Ifthe passage in Ephesians makes evan- 
gelists a perpetual “order” of ministers, 
why is the name omitted in the parallel pas- 
sage, 1 Cor. xii. 28; “ God hath set some in 
the church; first, apostles; secondarily, 
prophets ; thirdly, teachers ; after that, mira- 
cles,” &c. The omission of evangelists is 
unaccountable, if they were a permanent or- 
der. : 

8. If evangelist was to be a perpetual “ or- 
der,” it is surprising that there is not the 
slightest reference to this “order” beyond 
the three allusions quoted. We find no- 
where any references to choosing men for 





gospel all over the world. An indispensable 
qualification was, that they could testify to the 
resurrection; but it was only a qualification. 
There were five hundred others who could do 
it, most of whom were alive when Paul wrote 
to the Corinthians. 
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this “order,” nor for their qualifications, nor 
for setting them apart. We do find the 
characteristics of bishops or elders, and dea- 
cons, but none of evangelists. We find 
where apostles were “set apart ;” and elders 
and deacons ; but not a solitary instance of 
“evangelist.” We find mention of different 
persons as apostles, and as elders, and as 
deacons ; but we find only one person called 
“evangelist,” and he was a deacon. We 
find men doing a work properly called that 
of evangelist; but we find no distinction of 
persons whatever. Not an ordination of one 
as such, nor a command to ordain as such, 
nor a single individual ever noticed as exclu- 
sively such; and, in all the careful directions 
as to qualifications, not the slightest hint that 
any such distinct class was ever to exist. 

4. The work of an evangelist is ascribed 
indifferently to all ministers, as well as to 
others. While the word evangelist is used 
three times, the verb corresponding is used fifty- 
three times. Barnes says that the verb cor- 
responding to the noun “bishop ” is equiva- 
lent to “exercising the office of a bishop.” 
By the same reasoning, the verb correspond- 
ing to the noun evangelist is equivalent to 
“ exercising the office of an evangelist.” Who 
did that? We find specified, Christ Jesus, 
Peter and the apostles, that part of “the 
church which was at Jerusalem,” when scat- 
tered abroad, Philip, men of Cyprus and 
Cyrene, Paul, Barnabas, Timothy. This 
shows that all these were evangelists, whether 
our Saviour, apostles, ministers, deacons, or 
private brethren. Would it not be hard to 
find any Scripture proof that any one of 
these was “ordained as an evangelist ?” 
And is not the indiscriminate application of 
this word a strong indication that there is no 
such distinction of persons as to require a pe- 
culiar “order” and a peculiar ordination. 

5. If one objects to this etymological use 
of the term, then he must object to the same 
method when used to disprove the succession 
of the apostleship. If the term “ evangelist ” 
is used three times, that of “apostle ” is used 
more than three, in reference to other persons 
besides the twelve. Epaphroditus is called an 
apostle, Phil. ii. 25; some brethren who ac- 
companied Titus to Corinth, 2 Cor. viii. 23 ; 
Barnabas, — “ which when the apostles Bar- 
nabas and Paul heard,”— Acts xiv. 14; Syl- 
vanus and Timothy, 1 Thess. i. 1, and ii. 6 ; 
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James, the Lord’s brother, Gal.i.19. If the 
use of “evangelist” three times must be in a 
technical, “order,” kind of sense, then the 
more times’ use of “apostle” prove that the 
twelve had successors. 

There are two theories, therefore, about 
“evangelist.” One defines itself as a 
‘*preacher of the gospel;” so that when 
Timothy is told to “do the work of an evan- 
gelist,” he was told, among all his other 
duties, not to neglect preaching. The other, 
that Timothy’s entire work,—and Titus’ 
too, —tells what an “evangelist” was. If 
the former be true, then the formal enumera- 
tion is thus : — “ He gave some apostles ; and 
some prophets; and some preachers of the 
gospel; and some pastors and teachers.” 
would read queerly to say, “He gave some 
apostles; and some prophets; and some 
stated supplies; and some pastors and teach- 
ers.”) If this first view is true, then there is 
no distinction of “order,” but only of work. 
The same man was apostle and preacher; 
the same was preacher and pastor. If the 
second theory is correct, then the “ order” of 
evangelist ended with the apostolic days; or, 
if Timothy and Titus had successors in se- 
lecting, ordaining, trying, and rebuking min- 
isters, and exercising discipline in churches, 
our Congregationalism is an impertinence. 

Want of space forbids us to look at the 
“order” of “pastors.” We most fully and 
heartily believe in the duty and importance 
of pastorship. Our churches are greatly 
weakened by the want of it. 

But leaving this for the present, we think 
that our Western brethren (and Eastern, 
too), who are not “settled pastors,” should 
take a higher ground. They are not “ evan- 
gelists,” if Timothy’s was a technical “ or- 
der.” They need no such subterfuge as an 
“order” which will still leave no status to 
nearly a thousand of our ministers. They 
are “ministers of Christ!” Why not say 
that there is but one kind of ministers, namely, 
ministers. Ordination is the act of setting 
apart a man to “the work of the ministry.” 
A local church does not make a man a minis- 
ter ; but it does make him a pastor. The call 
of God selects the man to be a minister; a 
local church (in our polity) is the visible me- 
dium of that call; and the voice of the 
churches approves, recognizes, and formally 
“sets apart.” There is a clear distinction 
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between a minister and a local church officer. 
The minister cannot exercise official powers 
in a local church without that church’s con- 
sent; but he preaches, baptizes, and adminis- 
ters the Lord’s Supper by an authority de- 
pending on no local church, but on Christ. 
He is an “ambassador for Christ,” not an 
ambassador from a local church. “When he 
is to become a church officer, if never or- 
dained, he is first ordained a minister, then 
installed a pastor. A church can inaugurate 
a pastor, but it does not ordain a minister ; 
that is done by the churches represented in 
council. If a pastor is dismissed, he ceases 
to be a pastor; but he does not cease to be a 
minister; and when resettled he does not 
require reordination, but only installation, 
i. e., inauguration. There are distinctions in 
ministerial work, but none in the essence of 
ordination. He may be evangelist, chaplain, 
pastor, secretary, or any other ministerial 
character which God’s providence may make 
him. A pastor dismissed and assuming the 
duties of an evangelist, or an evangelist be- 
coming a pastor, needs no new ordination 
which, on any other theory, he must have. 

Why not ordain a man to the “work of 
the ministry?” It is a Scripture phrase. 
Paul makes various subdivisions, but all “ for 
the work of the ministry.” ‘‘ Ambassadors 
for Christ” have committed to them “the 
ministry of reconciliation.” Paul says, “take 
heed to the ministry which thou hast received 
of the Lord.” He thanks God for “ putting 
me into the ministry.” He tells Timothy, 
“make full proof of thy ministry.” ‘Who 
is Paul, and who is Apollos, but ministers by 
whom ye believed?” ‘Are they ministers 
of Christ? (I speak as a,fool) I am more.” 
It was “by the gospel, whereof I was made 
a minister.” Tychicus was a “ faithful minis- 
ter in the Lord.” Timotheus was a “ minis- 
ter of God.” “If thou. . . thou shalt 
be a good minister of Jesus Christ.” If 
such passages imply aclass of men specially 
set apart to preach the gospel and administer 
its ordinances, then that class exists totally 
irrespective of, and above, all subdivisions. 
It makes a minister a great deal more than a 
kind of moderator of a church-meeting ; not 
in power to rule, nor to bind by priestly au- 
thority; but a messenger from Christ, who 
has not got to ask leave of somebody before 
he can baptize a penitent or a child. 
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No. These brethren laboring east and 
west in Christ’s cause, whether with churches, 
or in training up men for the ministry, or in 
exploring waste ‘places, or among the freed- 
men, or in religious organizations, or in pris- 
ons, or with sailors or soldiers, — the hard 
working, faithful, devoted Christians are 
“ministers of Christ.” Christ owns them. 
Their standing does not depend on the petty 
politics of some local church. A great de- 
nomination loves them. Let them ignore the 
far-fetched, unsatisfactory, and useless record 
of “evangelist,” and stand on the simple, 
uniform, equality of ‘ministers of Christ.” 


DEcLARATION OF Faitu. — The allusion, 
in Prof. Lawrence’s article, to the presenta- 
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tion of the final draft of the Declaration at 
Plymouth, suggests to us the propriety of 
putting on record a precise account of that 
presentation. From want of space in this 
Quarterly, we defer it until July. 


Times or MEETINGS OF GENERAL As- 
SOCIATIONS. — We wish to call special atten- 
tion to the following corrections of Times of 
Meetings, to be made in our list published in 
January Quarterly, page 56 : 


Micuican ; Thursday, May 17,— instead 
of Tuesday, May 15. 


Iowa ; Wednesday, May 30, — instead of 
Wednesday, June 6. 
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Churches Pormed. 


Nov. 24, 1865. In WITTEMBERG, Iowa. 

Jan. 1, 1866. At BIG SPRING, Wis., 9 
members. 

In RUSSELL, Ms., 18 Members. 

In KANSAS CITY, Mo., 12 mem- 


a * 
“ . & 


bers. 
“ 7. In BOONESBORO, Iowa, 24 mem- 


bers. - 
“ 12. In DWIGHT, Ill. 
“ 16. In MACON, Mo., 10 members. 
* 16. In EMPIRE CITY, Col., 8 Members. 
“ 25. In FARIBAULT, Minn., the Plym- 
outh Congregational Church, 338 mem- 


bers. 
In PLEASANTON, Wis. 
In Webster, Mo. 
Mar. 18. In NEW YORK CITY, the New Eng- 
land Cong. Ch. 


HAinisters Ordained or Enstalled. 


Nov. 29, 1865. MR. C. RYDER, to the work of 
the Ministry in Wethersfield, I]. Sermon 
by Rev. Flavel Bascom, of Princeton. 

he 

Dec. 5. Rev. B. N. SEYMOUR, over the 
Eden Cong. Ch. in Haywood, Cal. Ser- 
mon by Rev. George Mooar, of Oakland. 


“ 28. Mr. GEORGE CURTISS, to the 
work of the Ministry in Avon, Conn. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Joel Hawes, D. p., of Hart- 
ford. 


Jan. 8.1866. Rev. DANA B. BRADFORD 
over the Ch. in Randolph, Vt. Sermon by 
Rev. Charles C. Parker, of Waterbury. 
Installing Prayer by Rev. Ammi Nichols, 
of Braintree. 


8 Mr. ALGERNON M. GOODNOUGH, 
over the Ch. in Mystic Bridge, Ct. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Noah Porter, Jr., D. D., of 
New Haven. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. 
Paul Couch, of Jewett City. 


Mr. THOMAS ALLENDER, to the Gos- 
Ee Ministry in Assabet, Ms. Sermon by 

ev. George R. Leavitt, of Lancaster. 
Ordaining Prayer by Rev. George N. An- 
thony, of Marlborough. 


. Rev. GEORGE RICHARDS, over the 1st 
Cong. Ch. in Bridgeport, Ct. Sermon by 
Rev. James M. Hoppin, of New Haven. 
Installing Prayer by Rev. Thomas T. Wa- 
terman, of Monroe. 


4. Rev. FRANKLIN E. FELLOWS, 
over the Ch. in Bridgeton, Me. Sermon 
by Rev. George T. Tewksbury, of Oxford. 
Installing Prayer by Rev. Albert Cole, of 
Cornish. 


11. Rev. JOHN D. KINGSBURY, over 
the Ch. in Bradford, Ms. Sermon by Rev. 
Nathaniel G. Clark, of Boston. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. Charles Smith, of Ando- 
ver. 


11. Rev. JAMES G. VOSE, over the 
Beneficent Ch. in Providence, R. I. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Jacob M. Manning, of Bos- 
ton. Installing Prayer by Rev. Leonard 
Swain, D. D, of Providence. 


Mr. WM. A. ROBINSON, over the Ch. in 
Barton, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Lyman Bart- 
lett, of Morrisville. Ordaining Prayer by 
Rev. Samuel R. Hall, of Brownington. 


15. Rev. GEORGE F. WRIGHT, over 
the Ch. in Bakersfield, Vt. Sermon by 
Rev. Eldridge Mix, of Burlington. In- 
stalling Prayer by Rev. George B. Tol- 
man, of Sheldon. 


Jan. 
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. 16. Rev. PERKINS K. CLARK, over the 
Ch. in Mittineague, Ms. Sermon and In- 
stalling Prayer by Rev. John Todd, D. p. 
of Pittsfield. 


16. Rev. MOSES H. WILDER, over the 
Ch. in Center Lisle, N. Y. Sermon by 
Rev. Jonathan Crane, of Middletown. _In- 
stalling Prayer by Rev. Thomas K. Fes- 
senden, of Homer. 


17. Mr. S. H. MELLIS, over the Ch. in 
Empire City, Col. Sermon and Ordain- 
ing Prayer, by Rev. Wm. Crawford, of 
Central City. 


Mr. JOHN CAIRNS, to the work of the 
Ministry at Whitney’s Point, N. Y. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Thomas K. Fessenden, of 
Homer. 


19. Mr. HENRY B. UNDERWOOD, 
over the Chs. in Ringwood and Green- 
wood, Ill. Sermon by Rev. Franklin W. 
Fisk, of Chicago Seminary. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. Christopher Cadwell, of 
Genoa, Wis. 


24. Rev. CHARLES DUFF, over the Ch. in 
Eramosa, C. W. Sermon by Rev. Wm. F. 
Clarke, of Guelph. Installing Prayer by 
Rev. C. Pedley. 


26. Rev. JAMES W. STRONG, over the 
Plymouth Cong. Ch. in Faribault, Minn. 
Sermon by Rev. Charles C. Salter, of 
Minneapolis. Installing Prayer by Rev. 
Charles Seccombe, of St. Anthony. 


81. Mr. HENRY S. HUNTINGTON, 
over the Ch. in Warner, N. H. Sermon 
by Rev. Hiram P. Arms, pb. pD., of Nor- 
wich, Ct. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Na- 
thaniel Bouton, p. p., of Concord. 


81. Mr. ROBERT H. FAIRBAIRN, to 
the work of the Ministry in Princeton 
Wis. Sermon by Rev. Elisha W. Cook, 
of Ripon. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. D. 
Magee Bardwell, of Markesan. 


.1. Mr. GEORGE L. GLEASON, over the 

Ch. in Bristol, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Cal- 
vin B. Hulbert, of New Haven. Ordain- 
ing Prayer by Rev. Joseph Steele, of Mid- 
dlebury. 
1. Rev. J. W. TURNER, over the Ch. in 
Waverley, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Charles 
Smith, of Andover. Installing Prayer by 
Rev. Erastus Dickinson, of Sudbury. 


1. Rev. A. HASTINGS ROSS, over the 
Ch. in Springfield, O. Sermon by Rev. 
John Morgan, D. D., of Oberlin. Install- 
ing Prayer, by Rev. J. E. Twitchell of 
Dayton. 


6. Rev. THOMAS S. CHILDS, p. p., 
over the Ist Ch. in Norwalk, Ct. Sermon 
by Rev. Robert C. Vermilye, p. p., of 
artford. Installing Prayer by Rev. 
Wheelock N. Harvey, of Wilton. 


7. Mr. LYMAN S. WATTS, to the work 
of the Ministry in Dracut, Ms. Sermon 
by Rev. Owen Street, of Lowell. Or- 
daining Prayer by Rev. George N. Web- 
ber, of Lowell. 

11. Rev. A. J. QUICK, over the Ch. in 
Seymour, Ct. 


Mar. 8. 
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Feb. 18. Mr. EDWIN BOOTH, to the work 


of the Ministry in a. Wis. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Charles W. Camp, of Fond 
du Lac. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. O. P. 
Clinton, of Menasha. : 


“ 13. Rev. WM. H. DOWDEN, over the 
Ch. in Carlisle, Ms. Sermon by Rev. 
Wm. H. Willcox, of Reading. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. Jesse G. D. Stearns, of 
Billerica. 


‘6 15. Mr. EUGENE H. TITUS, over the 
Dane St. Ch. in Beverly, Ms. Sermon by 
Rev. Edward N. Kirk, p. p., of Boston. 
Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Alonzo B. Rich, 
of Beverly. 


“ 21. Mr. W. K. VAILL, over the Ch. in 
Shutesbury, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Jo- 
seph Vaill, p. D., of Palmer. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. Henry B. Hooker, p. p., 
of Boston. 


“ 21. Rev. JOHN P. GULLIVER, over 
the New England Ch. in Chicago, ‘Ill. 
Sermon by Rev. George F. Magoun, of 
Iowa College. Installing Prayer by Rev. 
Harvey D. Ketchel, p. p., of Chicago. 


“ 28. Mr. H. M. HALLIDAY, over the 1st 
Ch. in St. Johnsbury, Vt. Sermon by 
Rev. Leonard Tenney, of Thetford. Or- 
daining Prayer by Rev. John Eastman, of 
Danville. 


Rev. JOHN S. BATCHELDER, over 
the Ch. in Hinsdale, N. H. Sermon by 
Rev. Samuel G. Buckingham, of Spring- 
field, Ms. Installing Prayer by Rev. Zed- 
ekiah S. Barstow, D. D., of Keene. 


“ 138. Mr. FRANK JACKSON, over the 
Ch. in Edgartown, Ms., Sermon by Rev. 
John P. Cleaveland, p. D., of Mattapoi- 
sett. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Alonzo 
H. Quint, of New Bedford. 


“ 15. Mr. JAMES LAIRD, over the Ch. 
in Guildhall, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Charles 
E. Milliken, of Littleton, N. H. Ordain- 
ing Prayer by Rev. Caleb F. Page, of 
Colebrook, N. it 


“ 20. Rev. WALTER E. DARLING, over 
the Union Ch. in Kennebunk, Me. Ser- 
mon by Rev. George Shepard, p. p., of 
Bangor Seminary. Installing Prayer by 
Rev. Wm. Warren, of Gorham. 


“ 21. Rev. SELAH MERRILL, over the Ch. 
in Le Roy, N. Y. Sermon by Rev. Ed- 
win E. Williams, of Warsaw. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. Wm. L. Parsons, p. D., of 
Le Roy. 


“% 21. Rev. WM. T. BRIGGS, over the Ch. 
in East Douglass, Ms. Sermon by Rev. 
Ebenezer Cutler, of Worcester. Install- 
ing Prayer by Rev. George Lyman, of 
Sutton. 


Pastors Dismissed. 


Jan.2. Rev. A. A. BAKER, from the Ch. in 
Cornwall, Vt. 
“ 3. Rev. CHARLES H. BOYD, from the 
Ch. in Mystic Bridge, Ct. 


a 
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Jan. 5. Rev. JOHN B. PERRY, from the Ch. 


4 


. 6, 1866. In Johnstown, Wis., 


in Swanton, Vt. 

16. Rev. A. HASTINGS ROSS, from 
the Ch. in Boylston, Ms. 

17. Rev. WALTER S. ALEXANDER, 
from the Ch. in Pomfret, Ct. 

28. Rev. JAMES P. LANE, from the 
Ch. in E. Weymouth, Ms. 

25. Rev. ANDREW L. STONE, p.D., 
from the Park St. Ch. in Boston, Ms. 

26. Rev. SAMUEL HOPLEY, from the 
Ch. in Windham, Ct. 


380. Rev. GEORGE I. BARD, from the 
Ch. in Waterford, Vt. 


.5. Rev. GOWEN C. WILSON, from the 


Ch. in Winterport, Me. 

13. Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
from the Ch. in Morrisania, N. Y 

20. Rev. SAMUEL H. LEE, from the 
Porter Ch. in No. Bridgewater, Ms. 

21. Rev. WM. CARRUTHERS, from the 
Holmes Ch. in No. Cambridge, Ms. 


21. Rev. JOSEPH W. BACKUS, from the 
John St. Church, in Lowell, Ms. 


.6. Rev. ARTEMAS DEAN, from the 


2d Ch. in Greenfield, Ms. 


13. Rev. CLARENDON WAITE, from 
the Church in Rutland, Ms. 


21. Rev. HENRY E. PARKER, from the 
South Cong. Ch. in Concord, N. H 


Ministers PAlarried. 


. 12, 1865. In Varick, N. Y., Rev. ISAAC 


tata to Miss SARAH E. GAM- 


. 29. In Wyandotte, Kan., Rev. LEAVITT 


BARTLETT to Miss EMILY J. SCALES. 


Rev. JA- 
COB K. WARNER, to Miss ELIZABETH 
bs Ya of D. S. Mason, of Bristol, 


In Gardner, Me., Rev. AUSTIN L. PARK, 
to Miss HELEN C. BUTLER, both of G. 


18. In Plymouth, Ct., Rev. ROBERT C. 
LEARNED, to Miss LORA E. TALCOTT, 
both of P. 
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Jan. 28. In Amherst, Ms., Rev. JAY CLIZBE, 


Mar. 


- 19, 1865. 


- 5, 1866. 


to Miss MARY E., eldest daughter of 
L. M. Hills. 

15. In Hartford, Ct., Rev. PHILO JUD- 
SON, of Rock ‘Hill, to Mrs. AULENIA 
BARNARD, o H. 


Ministers Weceased. 

In Portland, Ct., Rev. HER- 
VEY TALCOTT, aged 74 years. 

In Manchester, N. H., Rev. 
CHARLES H. BOYD, aged 29 years. 

10. In Sandisville, Ms., Rev. AARON 
PICKETT, aged 78 years. 

12. In Peacham, Vt., Rev. ASAPH BOU- 
TELLE. 

14. In Cleveland, O.,Rev. ROBERT H. 
CONKLIN, aged 57 years. 

18. In Mears, Mich.. Rev. P. R. VAN 
FRANK, aged 55 years. 


26. In Millbury, Ms., Rev. SAMUEL W. 
S. DUTTON, p. D., of New Haven, Ct., 
aged 52 years. 


. 2. In Elk Grove, Wis., Rev CALVIN 


* 16. 


. 11. 


. 1, 1866. In Northfield, Vt., 


WARNER, aged 52 years. 


In New Haven, Ct., Rev. ELISHA 
L. CLEVELAND, D. D., aged 60 years. 


In Cambridge, Ms., Rev. MARTIN 
MOORE, aged 76 years. 


HAlinisters’ Wives MWeceased. 


Mrs. L. A. 
LATOU, wife of Rev. LEVI H. STONE, 
aged 41 years. 


28. In No. Conway, N. H., Mrs. MARY 


C. D., wife of Rev. SAMUEL H. RID- 
DEL, of Tamworth. 


. 12. In Waukegan, Iil., Mrs. MARY 2 


7. In Farming.on, Ct., 


wife of Rev. ELBRIDGE G. HOWE 
aged 45 years. 


16. In Beaufort, S. C., Mrs. JENNIE S. 
wife of Rev. THOMAS K. NOBLE, for- 
merly of Winthrop, Me., aged 25 years. 
Mrs. CHAR- 
LOTTE C., wife of Rev. JOSEPH D. 
HULL, aged 45 years. 








ing churches, that it has become indispensably necessary to increase its working force. 


Che 3 


Tue work for this organization is opening up South and West in such gigantic forms, and 
is becoming so important in its relations to the establishment of permanent and self support- 


merican Congregational Union, 


An- 


other Secretury has been appointed, to reside in New York, to look more especially over the 
Western and Southern field, while the present Secretary confines his labors more exclusively 
to New England. Their work will be a joint work, each in the other’s particular field, as 
occasion may require, and both will examine applications and agree upon such as should be 


laid before the Trustees. 


It is believed that, by this arrangement, our giving churches will 


be more effectually reached, the cause to be promoted will assume more nearly its great im 
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portance in their esteem, and will thus secure more uniform and liberal contributions, Such 
a result must be reached if the work of church-building keeps pace with the demands of 
feeble, struggling churches, and the little clusters of Christ’s followers who are waiting 
and praying to be gathered into churches. ‘The alternative to the “ Union” is— ENLARGE 
OR DISBAND. It is but mockery now to stand in the gateway, as if to offer life, when there 
are no resources from which to give the life the perishing need. 

The receipts for the present year have but a little exceeded one hundred thousand dollars ; 
and from present indications our treasury will need that sam annually to accomplish its great 
work. It is utterly incomprehensible that not one half of our churches have as yet given 
one dollar the past twelve months to aid their dependent fellow-churches in building houses 
of worship. And these delinquents are by no means among the least able to give. We can 
but hope that they have much in reserve for this pressing object, and that it will be soon forth- 
coming. 

We have paid last bills as follows, since last reported in these pages : 

Bevier, Mo., $500— Iowa Falls, Io., $400— Turin, N. Y., $200 — Lacon, Ill., $500 — 
Waverly, Io., $500— East Prairieville, Minn., $350— Sycamore, IIl., $300 = $2,600. 
There have been loaned on good security to the Plymouth Church and Society of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the sum of $4,500, and have been advanced upon enterprises in the South, to 


New Berne, N. C., $3,200—to Baltimore, Md., $7,000—to New Orleans, $13,500 = 
$28,200. : 


Washington and Memphis will receive some twenty-five thousand dollars by the time these 
lines reach our readers’ eyes. The work is great, why should it cease ? 


ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY. 
23 Chauncy Street, Boston. 
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The friends of this organization ought to know that it is still pursuing its way under diffi- 
culties. The giving public is not liberally disposed towards it. The patience of its anxious 
solicitor is day by day sorely tried by the, of course, polite declinations of those whom he 
invites to aid in its worthy objects. And those who give encouraging promises, and record 
their names as donors, do not in all instances fully comprehend the value of the work left to 
this Association to do, and if not done by it can never be done. Perhaps just this might be 
expected when it is remembered that “historians” are few, and “ antiquarians” even less 
abundant, and not very popular; and yet what were our world without both these classes, 
and who would dispense with the results of their patient and usually ill-requited toil ? 
Whether general history is important or not, he must be strangely constituted who would not 
value our own Christian family history. He might as well not care who his own father was, 
or whence his ancestry originated, or how they were employed. This Association wants to 
collect and arrange, for present and future use, the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH CONGREGA- 
TIONAL Famity ReEcorp, as complete in all its parts as it is possible to make it; and to 
this end it must have a suitable and secure building in which to preserve it. And this 
same building should have a fitting room for occasional family meetings, that the surviving 
children may recognise and help each other in the great work a kind Benefactor has set 
apart for this branch of his great household to perform. The attention of any and all who 
believe in perpetuating the memory and copying the example of the founders of our Repub- 
lic and of the churches to which we belong, is affectionately and earnestly called to this 
subject again, and a Jarge place in their Christian sympathies is most strongly desired. 
Somebody must want to place this Association upon a living and working basis before he 
goes to give an account of his stewardship. Who is he, and where is he? A great blessing 
is in store for such a benefactor! In the mean time send your contributions as below. 

Gifts of books and pamphlets of all kinds, and any memorials of the Pilgrims, for the 
Library, are earnestly solicited. 

ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, . 
23 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 

















